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The modern novel—its influence, artis- 
tic conditions, relative value in literature, 
its history and the comparative merit of 
its most popular authors—have furnish- 
ed a copious theme to critics and review- 
ers in England and America. Regarded 
as the mirror of society, its progress has 
been casually traced from the salient 
but unrefined humanity of Fielding, 
through the artificial sentimentalism of 
Richardson, and the supernaturalism of 
Mrs. Radcliffe, and their followers, to the 
sensible ideal of life unfolded by Miss 
Austin and Miss Edgeworth, and thence 
along the magic historical panorama of 
Scott, until the gallery of satirical pho- 
tographs by Thackeray, the humane ex- 
uberance of Dickens, the fashionable pic- 
tures of Mrs. Gore and Bulwer, and the ro- 
mance of reform in D’Israeli, Reade and 
Kingsley bring it home to the sympa- 
thies and experience of the passing hour, 
It is somewhat remarkable that while 
the field of English novel writing has 
been thus fully discuszed, and Manzoni 
and Goethe have found in our vernacular 
studious expositors of their classic fic- 
tions—so little has been said by literary 


oracles here and in Great Britain of the 
French novel. Doubtless the prominent 
reason for this neglect may be found in 
the exceptionable scenes and equivocal 
morality of the leading novelists of 
France. Their tone and subjects are so 
often repugnant to Anglo-Saxon domestic 
purity, the proprieties of life and the 
laws of principle and taste are so grossly 
violated, that it is deemed an error of 
honest judgment to dilate upon what is 
only attractive to misguide and pervert. 
There are two considerations, however, 
which should modify this avoidance ; 
one is the fact that many of this class of 
books are free from this grave moral ob- 
jection, and the other is, that in some of 
them, the art and even the science 
of prose narrative and characterization 
reaches a perfection which makes it an 
auspicious study and a wonderful phe- 
nomenon which it “ argues an insensibil- 
ity” to ignore. On the same principle 
that the most revolting scenes delineated 
by Hogarth, the crude saintliness of ex- 
pression discoverable in Perugino, the 
lessons in color taught by Rubens and 
Titian in their most. voluptuous figures, 
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are all fraught with invaluable prece- 
dents and suggestion to the artist intent 
upon acquiring the mastery of all the 
elements of his vocation,—the best 
wrought specimens of French story chal- 
lenge attention; the method is some- 
times so original and thorough that in 
spite of the depravity of the moral, the 
artist to whom all things should be pure, 
may derive new insight as to the appli- 
cation of his own skill to a less question- 
able conception; and, more than this, 
it happens not infrequently that the 
French author, who is prohibited by the 
strict canons of English and American 
standards, in certain instances, works 
himself clear of the taint and creates a 
triumph of art without offence to decency 
or conscience. It will scarcely be dis- 
puted that of our native writers of fic- 
tion who have attained a recognized po- 
sition in literature, the one who most ef- 
fectively combines power in characteriza- 
tion, verisimilitude in scenes and atmos- 
phere and high artistic finish, is Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne. Cooper excelled him 
in graphic pictures of the forest and the 
ser; Judd caught as faithfully some of 
the primitive features of New England 
life, but in style and concentration of 
material, he excels them both; Brock- 
den Brown’s instinct for the supernatu- 
ral was akin to Hawthorne’s, but his use 
thereof is comparatively what the hasty 
sketch is to the elaborate picture. The 
“ Scarlet Letter” and the “House of the 
Seven Gables” are finished specimens of 
historical, local and individual story 
wherein the back-ground, the dramatis 
persone, the grouping, the light and 
shade, the latent significance and the 
most minute detail, are all moulded, com- 
bined and illustrated with patient, clear 
and vigorous skill. And it is a sufficient 
justification of our purpose to analyse 
and set forth the transcendant ability 
displayed by the most gifted French 
novelist of the age, that the process and 
principle of his work, that which gives 
it force and originality is analagous to 
that of our own foremost writer in the 
same department. Disclaiming, then, 
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at the outset, any intention of defend- 
ing his moral obliquities, or advocating 
his subject as always fit or even toler- 
able, we proceed to consider him as a 
scientific analyst of life and artistic 
raconteur. 

Honoré de Balzac, (so called from St. 
Honoré, on whose féte day he was born, 
at Tours, May 20th, 1799,) died at Paris 
August 20th, 1850. One of his country- 
men has thus frankly stated his anoma- 
lous position in the world of letters: 
“He commands the applause and admi- 
ration of a large portion of society, but 
is viewed with displeasure and disap- 
probation by the more stern and censo- 
rious; this arises, in a great measure, 
from the multiplicity and diversity of 
his contributions to the light literature 
of France; his earliest works, under the 
name of Horace St. Aubin, are poor and 
worthless; others are vicious and im- 
moral; proofs can be quoted to justify 
the highest praise and blame; his dic- 
tion is pure and beautiful; he is a pro- 
found and bold observer of human na- 
ture, and has a keen perception of the 
inmost emutions of the female heart; 
his power and delicacy of comprehension 
are extraordinary.”* Here we have 
united in the same verdict the most se- 
vere condemnation and the most exalted 
praise; the identical author is repre- 
sented as reckless and unprincipled, yet 
Shakesperian in perspicuity and refined 
to elegance in style. 

This question of morality in the drama 
and in fiction is singularly. complicated, 
and no literary problem has occasioned 
greater injustice. The actual lessons of 
life,—the result of candid observation— 
are recognized as thoroughly moral— 
that is, as confirming the wisdom and 
beauty of virtue, and signalizing the 
misery of vice. If this is so, why should 
the report thereof, the authentic repre- 
sentation of the facts of society prove 
otherwise than salubrious? Only by a 
perversion which glosses over iniquity 
and makes crime fascinating. When 
the insight is deep, the analysis thorough, 
the description true to human nature— 
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then inevitably the impression is pro- 
foundly moral. If the anatomical stu- 
dent shrinks from the lessons of dissec- 
tion, he can never wisely operate on the 
living body. Balzac’s prevailing and 
even stern allegiance to the facts and 
phases of Parisian life is acknowledged ; 
and the artist, critic and scientific ex- 
plorer so predominate in him that only a 
morbid imagination can admit conscious 
evil in his purpose. Whether it is de- 
sirable to record and examine, to illus- 
trate and define the side of life and the 
forins of character which he so thorough- 
ly studied, is another question ; but ad- 
mitting that they should be exhibited, 
known, considered and understood,—Bal- 
zac’s method and genius eminently fitted 
him to be their expositor. It is seldom, 
too, that he offends by prurient details; 
it is the relation rather the detailed con- 
duct of his personages in which immo- 
rality chiefly lies; and the analysis 
thereof and final issue almost invariably 
teaches the right. If he describes elab- 
orately the longues et monotones tragedies 
conjugales, he also reveals satiety—cet hor- 
rible denouement du concubinage. There 
is indeed a sadness in his pictures—a 
sadness which seizes on the fancy and 
makes heavy the heart—but it is more 
philosophical than cynical, and has a 
contemplative zest more healthful than 
the bitter, hard and hopeless inference of 
the English satirical novelist. No weak 
mind should commune with Balzac; he 
does not furnish such wholesome recrea- 
tion to the masses as Scott or Dickens; 
yet the man of sentiment and of know- 
ledge, the student of human nature, the 
philosophic observer of life in all its va- 
rieties, contrasts and phenomena, is none 
the less indebted to him for acute gen- 
eralizations, exquisite delineations of in- 
ward experience, and full and significant 
photographs of the art, economy, local 
features and emotional secrets of French 
existence. To do justice to his genius we 
must regard it in its highest moods and its 
most pure creations; we must estimate 
Balzac as a philosopher and an artist, 
and with a protest against the unworthy 
use, contemplate the exercise of his pow- 
ers in the abstract. 
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To depict character and life so as to 
give the tableaux a scientific as well as 
dramatic interest, besides keen observa- 
tion and adequate power of language, 
there is need of that faculty which phre- 
nologists call concentrativeness ; and the 
union of these three requisites is as rare 
as their separate possession is compara- 
tively frequent. Their ¢ombination in a 
high and harmonious degree is the char- 
acteristic of Balzac. lis earliest devel- 
opement indicates how native was this 
distinction ; for he was not only disposed 
to reverie like all imaginative children, 
alive to fine impressions like all sensi- 
tive organizations, but even at the very 
dawn of conscious being, inclined to the 
abstract in mood, to the reflectivein books, 
and, at the same time, he was indiffer- 
ent to ordinary experience, averse to 
sports and retentive of ideas. This philo- 
sophic ‘instinct usually the trait of ma- 
turity was fully manifest in his very 
boyhood ; his alienation from the imme- 
diate, his partial recognition of the fa- 
miliar amused the household; it fore- 
shadowed the introspective habit where- 
by he afterwards seized upon the latent 
in human life and the inward springs of 
motive and feeling. A suggestive name, 
an important date, a salient truth or a 
pregnant idea clung to his memory ; yet 
living in the midst of rural objects, he 
long cherished a peach blossom as an 
aloe flower, and could not distinguish 
vine leaves from grain stalks; his favor- 
ite reading was religious and _philo- 
sophic; and he was obliged to leave 
college on account of a cerebral apathy 
brought on by this premature exercise of 
the reasoning, at the expense of the ob- 
servant faculties; nature demanded a 
respite and equilibrium ; the brain was 
in the condition of an athlete, one set 
of whose muscles has been exclusively 
strained, and the others left flaccid; the 
change of life and the release from men- 
tal labor, instantly restored the balance ; 
for Balzae’s constitution was vigorous 
and his temperament vivid, but his in- 
tellect was of that kind which demands 
work as a necessity; alone, sequestered 
with books, the labor might have proved 
unhealthy and the result morbid, but in 
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contact with life, in an atmosphere of 
varied and active human interests, study 
and reflection alternated genially with 
sympathy and observation, and thus the 
removal of his family to Paris in 1813, 
was auspicious to the ardent and brood- 
ing youth. He soon became a busy yet 
cheerful scholar, was educated at the 
best schools, attended the lectures of 
the Sorbonne and the College of France ; 
ever at work, he often smiled, and from 
his eyes gleamed those intense glances 
which so mysteriously radiate a light at 
once spiritual and visual, and assure us 
of a soul endowed both to see, in the 
highest meaning of that function, and to 
reveal ;—a perception that deals at once 
with the inward and the outward, and 
can not only discover the material, but 
penetrate beneath it to the idea, or senti- 
ment or use, of which it is the type and 
representative. And while these scintilla- 
tions from the eyes and this flexile, sweet 
and expressive play of the lips, would 
have betrayed to a watchful friend, Bal- 
zac’s rare affinities with humanity, his 
strong and well-built, almost sturdy 
frame, and broad and massive head 
would have equally satisfied a physivlo- 
gist that the energy, the will and the 
physical resources were not wanting to 
render both his sympathies and his in- 
sight effective. Thus in his organiza- 
tion as in his writings there was some- 
thing Teutonic; the solidity of the Ger- 
man seemed grafted upon the vivacity of 
the Gallic mind; here was a French- 
man who seemed born to retain and 
mould impressions as well as to receive 
them with quickness and accuracy ; to 
the vivacity of his countrymen in seizing 
on the actual, he joined a power of sub- 
jecting the fruit of observation to a calm, 
searching process of thought ; in a word, 
he could meditate as patiently as he could 
observe genially, and work out a prob- 
lem as thoroughly as he could state a 
proposition clearly. But these abilities 
were then mainly exhibited as normal 
tastes, not as creative forces. 

It seems inevitable that when quickness 
and force of mind are exhibited without 
a decided proclivity for science or the- 
ology, a youth is destined by his guar- 
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dians for the law, and equally a matter 
of course where a poetic tendency exists, 
that he repudiates or rather struggles 
with the purpose of his elders. It was 
thus with Ariosto and Alfieri, and with 
Cowper and Scott; and it was so with Bal- 
zac; he declared himself a votary of 
literature, and returned to his provincial 
home ; Cromwell was the subject that 
first attracted him; his career had been 
a familiar theme in the family, and yield- 
ed them a kind of political manual ; 
during this sojourn Balzac read much in the 
library of the town, mused, studied, built 
castles in the air; and his favorite pastime 
was to make new purchases on the Quai 
des Augustins to enrich his little library. 
He finally returned to Paris to try the 
precarious vocation of an author; long 
and painful was the ordeal; he was 
poorly lodged; he wrought incessantly ; 
his nervous system was often irritated , 
he was a martyr to the toothache; yeta 
cheerful spirit compensated for these 
evils; he wrote sprightly letters to his 
sisters ; amused himself with his neices, 
whom he called mes gazelles; and while 
his eager and searching expression gave 
him a “ wolfish look,” his laugh was 
merry and his will indomitable. The 
taste of the day in fiction was for rapid, 
and exciting incident; the staple of ro- 
mance was adventure; the dramatic 
scenes of Dumas were in the ascendant ; 
plot was everything, character seconda- 
ry; and above all the tone in vogue was 
superficial. 

Balzac entered the field with a totaliy 
different inspiration; he wrote on the 
principle of the great artist—making a 
profound study instead of a brilliant 
sketch; his interest in his work was 
psychological, his grasp of a subject sci- 
entific; not content with producing ef- 
fects he aspired to reveal consciousness, 
to make his readers participate in the 
essential life and not merely behold the 
outward experience of his characters. 
The conception was not less intense than 
the execution was conscientious; facts 
of life, phascs of emotion, the inward 
struggle, the normal mood were abso- 
lutely unfolded and the circumstances by 
means of which this process was reveal- 
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ed, bore a relation to the mental picture 
itself such as a trellis bears to the vine— 
lifting fruit and blossoms to the light, 
but not superseding or overlaying them. 
This was an innovation; to follow such 
a guide a deeper sympathy and a more 
refined perception were requisite than the 
narrator of outward events demands ; he 
presupposed an interest in the subtle 
workings of the heart and the silent op- 
erations of the mind, which the emascu- 
lated readers of his day could not at 
once realize; and at the same time, he 
thus erected a standard, hinted an ideal 
that, if once recognized, would make the 
novelist’s task as metaphysical as it had 
previously been picturesque and melo- 
dramatic, 

Accordingly the experiment was cold- 
ly received. The critics failed to per- 
ceive what a significance lay in the very 


‘ attempt to go below the phenomena and 


delineate the moral experience ; the gaze 
accustomed to the camera-obscura and 
the kaleidoscope—swiftly moving shad- 
ows and dazzling combinations, did not 
readily adapt itself to a microscopic leus 
which revealed the elements instead of 
the panorama of human existence. The 
talent heretofore available as capital in 
the world of literary entertainment was 
pictorial ; Balzac boldly ventured to in- 
vest in the analytical, which was his spe- 
ciality and his mission; but he found, 
like the English poet who went back to 
nature, after rhetoric had intensified into 
fever the spirit of the muses, that he 
must create the taste to which he desired 
to minister, and, like all original work- 
ers, his first service was to “ stand and 
wait.” But in order to do even this he 
must live; and his writings were unpro- 
ductive. At this crisis, a flattering pro- 
posal to edit and publish on mutual ac- 
count, new editions of Moliere, La Fon- 
taine and other French classics, was 
made him by a friend; his father liked 
the business aspect of the enterprise, for 
he believed in trade, though not in au- 
thorship ; cash was advanced; a print- 
ing office established ; a failure ensued ; 
—and yet the individual who bought the 
concern made a fortune. Aw lieu d’ab- 
batre les grandes dmes, le malheur dou- 
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ble leur energie. Balzac vindicated this 
truth-; other speculations were unfortu- 
nate,—two periodicals died in his hands ; 
pecuniary success eluded him, but not 
the instinctive goal of his mind. He 
continued to write according to the idio- 
syncrasies through which alone he felt 
justified in loyalty to literature. His 
confidence was simply that of a man 
true to his peculiar gifts, and finding sat- 
isfaction therein and a presage of success. 
Hie labored with exemplary patience, un- 
discouraged by the indifference with 
which his successive publications were 
regarded ; this indifference was partial, 
not absolute, for individual sympathy of 
the most genuine kind, though often of 
anonymous expression, assured him, from 
the first, that he could strike the key 
note of human emotion: he distinctly 
foresaw appreciation, and enjoyed pre- 
sentiments of renown and fortune. He 
concentrated the aroma of his own ex- 
perience, drew from the impressions of 
his own nature; he reflected on emotions 
and reproduced them; and this was @ 
labor of love. The very method of his 
toil attests a consciousness of its value; 
he retired at five in the afternoon, began 
to work at eleven at night, and often 
continued until nine, then breakfast- 
ed; corrected proofs until nearly noon, 
then walked, dined and conversed 
through the afternoon. His proof sheets 
had enormous margins,—forty pages of- 
ten swelled to an hundred under his so- 
called corrections ; the revisions were so 
numerous as to be the despair of prin- 
ters ; but the author cheerfully paid them 
for extra work. In this we see the true 
spirit of an artist ; how it contrasts with 
Dumas, throwing sheet after sheet on the - 
floor to be gathered up, struck off, sold, 
read and forgotten! When Balzac came 
to be understood, his admirers naturally 
found the best parallels to illustrate his 
merits among the old masters,—their mi- 
nute finish, their intensity of expression 
and their self-absorbing toil. Thus says 
one: ‘Balzac est le Benvenuto Cellini 
de la litterature moderne; il asculpté ses 
libres avec un patience admirable,” An- 
other compares his still life with Gerard 
Dow’s interiors: and yet another, refer- 
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ring to his artistic study of character, 
declares ‘depuis Moliere aucun auteur 
n’a plus profondement exploré le coeur 
humain.” It is significant of this latter 
process that Balzac wrote so much at 
night; it is one that requires abstrac- 
tion ; Sir Walter could well expatiate in 
the animated sphere of historical events 
in the freshness of the dawn, and Kor- 
ner compose battle hymns in a garden ; 
but Allston talked best in his spiritual 
vein after midnight; and silence and 
the nervous reinforcement incident to 
the absence of sunshine, are in unison 
with that concentration of the myste- 
ries of thought and sentiment where- 
in Balzac exhibited such reproductive 
power. 

From being almost a myth in Paris, 
when the tide of fame, which, like that 
of fortune must be “taken at the 
flood,” turned, he became a lion, emerg- 
ed from the subterranean to the light 
of day, and appeared in a_ conspic- 
uous box at the Opera beside its subse- 
quent historian, Dr. Veron. The inge- 
nious Madame Girardin wrote a spirited 
romance calied the ‘“‘ Canne de M. Bal- 
zac,” in which his wonderful pictures 
were ascribed to the magic power of 
this massive staff, enabling him at will 
to become invisible, and thus take notes 
within the penetralia of Parisian life. 
But very soon, the habit of the man and 
need of contemplative seclusion, made 
him resume a way of living which, com- 
pared to that of other popular authors of 
his day, was hermit-like. He might be 
seen at the theatre intent upon a drama 
of Victor Hugo, walking along the Boul- 
evard with a friend, or mingling with 
the savans of Lamartine’s soirée, but he 
returned from these scenes to a surbur- 
ban residence where his work could pro- 
ceed without interruption, and his whims 
and tastes have free scope. His pavilion 
Les Jardies was a unique abode,—at 
Ville d’Avray ; and this, with the small 
house he occupied in the Rue Basse at 
Passy, were his best remembered domi- 
ciles. The former was, in a limited 
style, as eccentric a memorial as the 
villa of the Palermitan nobleman, whose 
grotesque adornment is the wonder of 
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travellers. Landscape gardeners exhaust- 
ed their own patience and the novelist’s 
funds in experiments to construct stable 
terraces of trees and plants, where the 
nature of the soil and the local condi- 
tions were wholly inadequate ; they were 
destroyed by and renewed after every 
tempest ; this fantasy of the owner pro- 
bably arose from some oriental or Italian 
association. The plan itself was chosen 
on a hint in the Memoirs of St. Simon; 
he describes it as a favorite retreat of 
Louis the Fourteenth’s courtiers; with 
the misfortunes of that reign it fell into 
neglect, and the fancy possessed Bulzac 
to restore it—although time and change 
had made it difficult to identify the 
topography ; the old name was not re- 
vived except in the proprietor’s imagi- 
nation ; the people of the vicinity called 
it les Vignes, notwithstanding Les Jardies 
was engraved in golden characters on a 
black marble slab under the bell-knob. 
This expensive and unsatisfactory “place” 
was the target of Parisian wit—a kind 
of Balzac’s “folly ;’ an illustration of 
that weakness, as the practical world 
deems it, with which men of imagination 
compensate to the less gifted for their su- 
perior resources—a kind of Fonthill, 
Pope’s grotto, or Walpole’s chateau on 
a small and absurd scale. Even Balzac’s 
friends bemoaned his hobby-—which was 
domestic architecture;—a most costly 
sphere for caprice ; and when his plans 
were carried out, it was found no pro- 
vision was made for a staircase, which 
had to be annexed to the structure; and 
its decoration and furniture within was 
imaginary, being indicated by memo- 
randa in charcoal on the wall—“ ici une 
tapisserie d’Aubusson,” “ici un plafond 
peint par Eugene Delacroix,” etc, ; and in 
his own ungarnished chamber ‘ici un 
tableau de Raphael, hors de prix, et com- 
me on nena jamais vu.” But if plans 
too luxurious to be realized and construc- 
tive fancies that impoverished without 
results, mark the wayward and improvi- 
dent visionary, the habits of the author 
were alike eccentric; he was irregular 
at meals, sometimes making his appear- 
ance at dinner late, at others at dessert, 
and often not at all: he drank only 
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water, ate largely of fruits, in which he 
was a thorough epicure, the rarest speci- 
mens being found on his table; indeed 
his enjoyment of fruit was the acme of 
pleasure; his lips have been seen to 
quiver, his eyes to gleam, and his hands 
to be clasped in ecstacy at the sight of 
a heap of ripe and fragrant pears or 
peaches; with loosened cravat, open 
bosom, and a silver knife in one hand 
he sliced the crisp and juicy globe, 
or eagerly imbibed the delicious pulp— 
now and then making a pleasant re- 
mark, or drinking from a goblet of 
water. 

This zest for the most exquisite of 
Nature’s products in the shape of food, 
was analogous to his mental appetite for 
her human elements in their ultimate 
analysis; and a like preference for nerv- 
ous stimulants was an instinct of his 
organization; Balzac’s coffee and tea 
were of almost fabulous superiority, ob- 
tained with infinite care, prepared with 
unequalled skill, and served only to par- 
ticular friends, to the accompaniment of 
such a tale as only the naturalist and the 
poet can weave; around his mocha, dis- 
covered after a day’s pilgrimage among 
the epiciers of Paris, or his tea inter- 
cepted on its way to Russia, destined for 
Imperial use and won by special grace, 
there hovered the atmosphere of Arabian 
story: the wonders of Chinese unex- 
plored civilization, and of Java’s tropical 
enchantments, blended with their aroma 
and coalesced in the fancy with their fine 
exhilaration. In the physique and the 
hygiene of Balzac we can trace a cor- 
respondence with his genius; an athlete 
in frame, he: was a woman in nervous 
tissue; a stoic and a Teuton in mental 
hardihvod, he was a child and an Oriental 
in his taste for food and stimulants, in 
the waywardness of his habits, in his 
nocturnal vivacity and independence of 
conventionalities. That child-like aban- 
don, ardor and simplicity, which seem 
so primitive and beautiful in contrast 
with a mature intellect, and belong to all 
men who have the temperament of genius, 
were exhibited by Balzac; he could talk 
nonsense as glibly as Sydney Smith, be 
as in earnest about a freak as Edmund 
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Kean, and indulge in the luxury of senti- 
ment or fantasy as unconsciously as Jean 
Paul. Many anecdotes of this eccen- 
tricity are current. He once awoke a 
friend between midnight and dawn to re- 
late the most extravagant anticipations 
of fortune, based on his possession of a 
ring which the Turkish ambassador had 
convinced him had been worn by the 
Prophet, stolen a century ago by the 
English and sold to a German prince; 
the envoy assured Balzac the Great 
Mogul would purchase it at the cost of 
millions; and forthwith with this adven- 
ture, so like one in the Arabian Nights, 
the enthusiastic novelist rushed to his 
friend’s bedside and urged him to set off 
at once for Turkey, and realize countless 
wealth. On another occasion he took a 
young man of dreamy, invalid, amiable 
temper, home to codperate with him in 
literary labor by furnishing the plot of 
a drama ; and ludicrous were the peremp- 
tory demands of the employer and the 
mute confusion of the employée, awoke 
out of a sound sleep and with the inter- 
rogatory avez-vous ce drame? Going to 
lunch with another friend at the shop of 
what he called wun pdtissier sublime, the 
artless delight and surprise of the Eng- 
lish girl who waited on them, upon hear- 
ing his name and realizing the presence 
of her idolized author, so gratified him 
that he presented her with a novel of 
Cooper’s, just purchased, and forgot his 
repast in a warm eulogy of our pioneer 
novelist. One of his freaks was knock- 
ing down a neighbor’s stone wall as 
often as he rebuilt it. The history of a 
tree near his villa, and of his difficulties 
with the garde champetre of the vicinity, 
suggested the most comic relations; he 
expatiated on magnificent and origina! 
speculations—such as the establishment 
of a dairy on new principles; in a word, 
when not occupied with the ideal, his 
bold imagination and sagacious insight 
found scope in the actual, and his Cha- 
teaux d’ Espagne were quite as peculiar 
as his literary art. He was remarkably 
susceptible to sound ; his first toy was a 
violin, and he held a theory with regard 
to the association of certain names with 
specific qualities, which made him ex- 
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tremely fastidious in his choice of ap- 
pellatives. On being introduced to a 
gentleman, he suddenly exclaimed—‘“ex- 
cuse me, may I give your name to a 
character I am drawing? it fits exactly.” 
And he once perambulated Paris in the 
rain for many hours, looking at the signs 
to find a name in sound and association 
precisely what his imagination craved. 

‘* Tl existait,” he writes, “une certaine 
harmonie entre la personne et le nom. Ce 
Z qui précédait Marcus, qui se voyait sur 
Vaddresse de ses lettres et qu’il n’oubliait 
jamais devant sa signature, cette derniere 
lettre de l’alphabet offrait 4 l’esprit je ne 
sais quoi de fatal. 

“Marcus! Repetez-vous & vous méme 
ce nom composé de deux syllabes, n’y 
trouvez-vous pas une sinistre signifiance ? 
il est bien composé, il se prononce facile- 
ment, il a cette briéveté voulue pour les 
noms celébres: n’est-il pas aussi doux 
qu’il est bizarre? Entre les faits de la 
vie et les noms des hommes il est des 
secrets et d’inexplicables concordances 
ou des desaccords qui surprennent. Ne 
voyez-vous pas dans la construction du Z 
une allure contrariée? ne figure-t-elle 
pas le zigzag aléatoire et fantasque d’une 
vie tourmentée? Quel vent a soufilé 
sur cette lettre qui, dans chaque langue 
ou elle est admise, commande a peine a 
cinquante mots. Marcus s’appelait Zep- 
hirin. Saint Zephirin est trés vénéré en 
Bretagne. Marcus etait Breton. Ex- 
aminez encore ce nom: Z. Marcus. Toute 
la vie de homme est dans |’assemblage 
fantastique de ces sept lettres. Sept! le 
plus significatif des nombres cabalisques. 
L’homme est mort a trente-cing ans, ainsi 
sa vie a été composé de sept lustres. 
Marcus! N’avez-vous pas l’idée de.quel- 
quechose de precieux qui se brise par 
une chute avec ou sans bruit?” 

But the personalities recorded of such a 
writer as Balzac are insignificant in com- 
parison, with the subtle workings of his 
mind embodied in his creations. It is 
as a thinker that he interests us; he was 
less a man of the salon than any celebre 
of his time ; however original his private 
manners and clever his talk, and amusing 
his experience, these outward details have 
less attraction when we are so intimately 
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informed of the wonderful refinements of 
his observation and the psychological 
reach of his art; we feel impatient at 
gossip about Balzac when there is such 
material for study. His career as a man 
was, indeed, anomalous; long toiling in 
obscurity and almost indigence, gradually 
rising to the highest renown, considered 
rich when in truth he was unable to pay 
his debts; robust in frame, delicate in 
temperament; with the most scientific 
ideal of conjugal sympathy —realized only 
to herald his death; love, fortune and 
celebrity were scarcely in his grasp, after 
a life of concentrated mental labor—when 
he was beyond the reach of earthly hap- 
piness. 

His career was a struggle; he seems 
to have been more jealous of the pros- 
perity than of the fame of more success- 
ful authors, and was even content to be 
thought overwhelmed with debts rather 
than in limited circumstances, when such 
extravagant things were believed in Paris 
of the profits of fashionable authors. Ile 
had a long and severe novitiate to serve ; 
no man of genius was more obstinately 
assailed by the critics or so perversely 
misunderstood by literary cotemporaries. 
‘**Helas!” exclaims Victor Hugo, “ce 
travailleur puissant et jamais fatigué, ce 
penseur, ce poete a vecu parmi nous de 
cette vie d’orages, de luttes, de querelles, 
de combats, commune dans tous les temps 
& tous les grands hommes.” He had more 


- friends among artists than authors; per- 


haps they could best appreciate the law 
according to which he labored, so akin to 
that which regulates the best pictorial 
creation ; his taste also for painting and 
sculpture, and especially his knowledge 
of art as applied to domestic architecture 
and economy, was doubtless a bond of 
sympathy. He held criticism in little 
esteem, having so effectually triumphed 
over its prophecies and dicta; what he 
did thoroughly believe in was work ; 
**econstant work,” he somewhere ob- 
serves, ‘“‘is the law of art as that of life, 
for art is ideal creation; and it was 
well said when he died, “Sa vie a 
été courte, mais pleine; plus remplie 
d’veuvres que de jours.” 

One reason of the slow appreciation of 
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Balzac at the early stages of his author- 
ship, and of the partial apprehension of 
his claims since, is that the original phase 
of his mind was not at once and har- 
moniously developed. No small portion 
of his writings were experimental ; they 
were unequal; sometimes the theme and, 
at others, the treatment was unattrac- 
tive ; a candid and discriminating reader 
might indeed, have beheld in the most 
crude an element of individuality, pro- 
phetic of after and unique success; but 
so numerous, varied, and almost caprici- 
ous was the exercise of his genius, that 
there is probably no modern author about 
whom such a diversity of impressions pre- 
vailed, according to the story by which 
he was remembered, and the critical 
authority whose decision was accepted; 
time has changed this vague estimation ; 
the chaff has been separated from the 
wheat; and from the mass of his writ- 
ings a few books are now distinguished 
as the most artistic and profound speci- 
mens of the modern novel. The immoral 
tone, the offensive subjects, the excep- 
tionable scenes which repel the decorous 
English reader both from his and general 
French romance, do not profane always 
these masterpieces; upon them will rest 
the fame, and by them will be appreci- 
ated the rare and powerful genius of 
Balzac. 

A peculiar sympathy with and conse. 
quent knowledge of women is a recog- 
nised trait of Balzac. Between the cog- 
nizance of superficial motives by the 
man of the world, and the exalted ideas of 
the poet, there is what may be called a 
scientific appreciation of the sex, as rare 
as it is beautiful. In this Balzac ex- 
celled. The conditions of this insight 
are as delicate as those requisite to un- 
derstand genius; sympathy and obser- 
vation may lead to a partial solution of 
the problem involved in the nature of 
womanhood; but psychological percep- 
tion must be added, or the knowledge is 
imperfect. Only in Shakespeare do we 
see what keen human intelligence can 
discover, what the poet of our nature can 
reveal of its fairer counterpart. Scott 
drew the heroic and the rustic instincts 
with the hand of a master; Fielding un- 
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folded the humanity in its normal exer- 
cise, and Dickens the local humor and 
the childish play; but how artificial, one- 
sided and inadequate, how conventional 
or melo-dramatice are the average female 
characters of fiction! It is the scenic 
talent of Cooper that reconciles us to en- 
dure his women; and their portraits in 
modern novels, written by men, are rather 
the embodiments of a few stereotyped 
qualities, the reflection of manners or the 
result of one sentiment or set of circum- 
stances, than those variable, inexplicable 
beings that puzzle while they charm, and 
suggest so much more than they demon- 
strate. Now Balzac essayed to deal with 
the consciousness of women; they ac- 
knowledged that he penetrated to the 
secret workings of their hearts; and 
whatever style of character he drew, 
whether the self-devoted and pure, or the 
unprincipled and vain, he exhibited a 
more significant versatility and richly 
endowed nature—an inward life of deeper 
interest than literary art had previously 
laid open to view. In this he did es- 
sential service and vindicated a high 
prerogative ; he probed beneath the super- 
ficial guise which less intense writers 
had been satisfied to represent. How- 
ever monotonous, undemonstrative and 
conventional the outward life, he showed 
what a world of restrained emotion, of 
refinements, of sentiment and sorrow, of 
unrecorded and unuttered experience was 
hidden beneath; a volume of aphorisms 
relating to the instinctive and of philoso- 
phy derived from the earnest springs of 
female character, might be gleaned from 
Balzac—such as the most candid and self- 
revealed of the sex would acknowledge. 
The test of a man’s appreciation of wo- 
man, considered as a rational being, is 
her spontaneous confidence; and Balzac 
was overwhelmed with the voluntary com- 
munications of his fair readers seeking 
counsel, recognising truth or expressing 
appreciation. Le grand, Vimmense suc- 
cés de Balzac lui est venu par les femmes, 
says one who knew him well; elles ont 
adoré en lui Vhomme qui a su avec élo- 
quence, par de Vingenuité encore plus que 
par la verité, prolonger indefinitement chez 
elles Vage d’aimer et surtout celui détre 
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aimé. Cette galanterie, en quarante ou 
cinquante volumes in 8vo, les a exultées le 
ferait le fantisme dune religion nouvelle. 
This, however, is too superficial a view. 
It was something more than a chivalrous 
invention which led him to adopt the ma- 
ture instead of the undeveloped heroine. 
He felt that great interest of character 
whereby the highest order of men are 
won, can only exist where discipline, 
growth, resources exist; his ideal was 
sought in natures originally strong and 
magnetic, mellowed, ripened, made self- 
intelligent by experience without losing 
their freshness. Now one of the fallacies 
in vogue, is that all boys and girls be- 
come men and women, whereas but a 
small portion, viz: those originally of 
exuberant natures, ever attain to man- 
hood and womanhood as these terms are 
understood by the philosopher. It was 
deep souls—sentiment made clear and 
strong through the ordeal of life, that he 
delighted to elucidate; a woman, to his 
consciousness, was not a mere plaything, 
charmer or graceful companion, but a 
physical and moral individuality, moulded 
by sorrow or aspiration, or sacrifice, or 
will, into a living inspiration and conso- 
lation; he prized the ripe fruit more than 
the opening flower as a subject for analy- 
sis—for the simple reason that it afforded 
so much more real substance and nutri- 
ment to mind and heart, to thought and 
passion. ‘‘La femme,” it has been truly 
said, ‘‘a trouvé a coup son naturaliste; elle 
lui a donné le secret de ses joies et de 
ses miséres; il disseque le coeur de la 
femme; nous montre dans leur exquise 
et parfaite essence les adorables qualités 
qui la distinguent.” It has been faceti- 
ously declared that he invented the wo- 
man of thirty as a material for romance ; 
it would be more exact to say, that wish- 
ing to develope the most profound ele- 
ments of attraction, he selected an age 
when life and nature culminated and in. 
stinct had worked itself into intelligent 
and distinct sentiment and character. By 
thus adopting women who had reached 
the meridian of their days, he doubtless 
created a kind of fashion in gallantry, ac- 
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cording to the Parisian mode; but he 
also opened a new vista to the careless 
eye, and incited to more earnest recog- 
nition the student of society and human 
nature; it was the fashion to admire wo- 
men of a certain age as it was to furnish 
rooms in a special manner—both ala Bal- 
zac ; but the rage of the hour did not can- 
eel the obligations of the sex as they did 
those of the upholsterer; for Balzac, by 
so vividly portraying the life of the-heart 
in its vigorous maturity of emotion, gave 
to love itself a new dignity, to experience 
a higher significance, and to woman an 
interest vainly sought for in less pene- 
trating writers. 

It is not that Balzac omitted the dark 
and perverted side of female character ; 
on the contrary, no author has more un- 
scrupulously exhibited its selfish passion 
and its heartless intrigue; he has pla- 
ced woman in such incongruous moral 
positions as to revolt the best instincts of 
humanity,—causing a model of purity to 
offer herself as a sacrifice for the good of 
her family, and an unloving wife to simu- 
late long devotion and sympathy merely to 
ward off the influenee of another of her 
sex. It is the allowanee he makes for 
circumstances, the tenderness he has for 
true love, and the references of womanly 
errors to the perversion of naturally self- 
sacrificing instincts rather than wilful 
depravity—which made him so long re- 
garded as a psychological champion of 
the sex. A woman, one of the most re- 
markable of modern France,* has given 
us her impressions of him at the critical 
moment when he was recognized by the 
few, but ignored as an original man of 
She was first struck 
with his egotism, but found it justified by 
the wonderful clearness and vigor of his 
ideas ; he talked of his writings, related 
the story not yet elaborated, asked for 
advice of those incapable of giving it; 
but in all this Madame Dudevant admits 
he was a naif et bon enfant. One fine 
morning, after he had disposed of the 
Peau de Chagrin, on favorable terms, she 
tells us he took a disgust to his now hum- 
ble quarters, and was on the point of giv- 





*Mme. George Sand. Histoire de ma Vie. 
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ing them up, but, upon second thought, 
determined to refurnish and transform 
them into “un assemblage de boudoirs de 
Marquise” and invite his friends, herself 
among them, to eat ices in rooms hung 
with silk and bordered with lace. This 
amused George Sand, who took it for a 
caprice, not understanding how such vain 
luxe could gratify a manly taste ; but she 
soon discovered that what she calls Bal- 
zac’s coquetry of imagination was the ty- 
rant of his life to which he sacrificed even 
the most indispensable necessities. She 
sums up his qualities with concise em- 
phasis;—“ at once weak and powerful. en- 
vious of a bibelot, but never of a reputa- 
tion, sincere even to modesty, confident 
of himself and in others, communicative, 
frank, very bon and very fvoolish—with 
an interior sanctuary of reasons where he 
withdrew to triumph—a cynic in chastity, 
intemperate as a water-drinker, given to 
excess only in work, to temperance in all 
things besides, exact and romantic at the 
same time, credulous and skeptical, full 
of contradictions, of mysteries: even 
when young he tormented his friends with 
the incessant study of himself.” It is 
obvious that to draw from such a variety 
of qualitiesan harmonious portrait is im- 
possible ; after he rose to fame the nature 
of Balzac was compared by his readers 
to “‘a sea”—on account of the extent and 
versatility, the ceaseless action and nume- 
rous aspects of his mind; and his style 
from its distinct and permanent mould- 
ing, was called bronze; these two meta- 
phors illustrate the characteristic forces 
of his genius—extent of scope as to theme 
and association, and hard, well-defined, 
finish of expression. To the former we 
ascribe his habit of connecting every topic 
which interested him with such infinite 
relations ; to him each fact was linked 
with a thousand others; il etait, said one 
of his intimates, l’etre encyclopédique 
par déraison et par excellence. 
Comparatively uneventful as was the 
external life of Balzac, it was none the 
less a reflex of his genius: he inherited 
an original vein and rare moral energy 
from his father, a distinguished citizen as 
well as able official of whom his daugh- 
ter says—“ mon pére tenait a la fois de 
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Montaigne, de Rabelais et de l’oncle Toby 
par sa philosophie, son originalité et sa 
bonté :” from his mother, besides a life- 
long and devoted love that kep: vigils not 
only at his cradle, but over his dying bed, 
he equally derived “une rare vivacité d’es- 
prit et d’imagination, une activité indefat- 
igable, et une grande fermeté de decision:” 
each scene of his experience yielded him 
the materials whereof he subsequently 
constructed his works, and no master of 
fiction labored on a more genuine basis of 
knowledge; the scenery of his native 
province was as dear as it was vivid to 
his mind ; the priests who ministered at 
his childhood’s altar, furnished the origin- 
als of the ecclesiastics he so minutely por- 
trayed; his brief study of law enabled 
him to describe with such precision the 
process and the legal possibilities incident 
to a bankruptcy in Czsar Borrateau ; 
much of his experience as a student is 
embodied in Louis Lambert: enthusiasm 
for Scott led him at first to adventure in 
historical romance; the study of Dante 
to write the Proscrits, and of legislation, 
Marcus ; the improvisations of Villemain, 
Guizot and Cousin early initiated him 
into the rhetoric and logic of philosophy ; 
the alternation from a luxurious country 
home to a meagre chamber in the metrop- 
olis, long wrestling with debt and priva- 
tion, obscurity and disappointment, disci- 
plined him to patience and the true reve- 
lation of the battle of life. His affection- 
ate and frank correspondence with his 
sister permits us to trace, step by step, the 
fierce ordeal, the intrepid experiments, 
the doubts, hopes, fears and triumphs of 
his literary career as realized by his own 
consciousness ; la grenier a sa poesie, he 
prophetically wrote and proved ; in Paris, 
in the provinces and on journeys to Sa- 
voy, Sardinia, Corsica, Germany, Italy 
and Saint Petersburg, he was gleaning 
the fruits of keen observation—to be ana- 
lysed and tranformed by the hand of art: 
partout says his sister, il érudie, villes, 
villages, campagnes, habitans, recueillant 
les mots qui peignent un caractére on resu- 
ment une situation. It appelait fort trivia- 
lement V’album ot consignait tout ce qu’il 
entendait de remarquable, son garde-man- 
ger. 
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A striking illustration of Balzac’s 
hardihood, enterprise and philosophy 
was his first dramatic experiment. With 
a@ renown in one department of litera- 
ture, such as his, to enter the lists of 
Parisian playwrights with zeal and con- 
fidence was as bold as imprudent; for 
months he abandoned his surburban re- 
treat, worked in a lodging near the the- 
atre, attended rehearsals, corrected, re- 
vised, discussed points with managers 
and actors, gave rise toa fever of expec- 
tation, and made a decided failure, which 
he bore with remarkable equanimity. 
The undertaking provoked a storm of 
critical abuse. ‘* A-t-on bien nommé 
M. de Balzac comme |’auteur de cette 
ceuvre de desolation, de barbarie et d’inep- 
tie ?”’ asked the Journal des Debats. “Si 
vous saviez comme cela est une grande 
misére d’assister 4 la rapide dégradation 
d’un homme qui a été le plus bel esprit 
de son siécle, pendant huit jours!” Yet 
after the condemnation of Vautrin, a 
friend found the author at Jardies, fe- 
verish but calm, improvising a specula- 
tion whereby a dairy, a vegetable garden, 
a vineyard and nut-tree should yield 
twenty thousand francs per annum, and 
thus atone for the loss of his anticipated 
profits from the unfortunate dramatic 
venture. “Le Faiseur” is a striking 
protest against the speculative mania, 
the egotism of money which has trans- 
formed French character within a few 
years by the simultaneous development 
of luxury and avarice; and proves 
what the author could do on the stage. 

St. Beuve, one of the most philosophi- 
cal of French critics, is remarkable for 
defining the historical relation of each 
author whose claims he expounds; havy- 
ing written the luminous series of es- 
says on the literature of France in the 
columns of a daily journal, he was na- 
turally led to connect the successive 
developments of systems, modes of 
thought, styles of composition, and 
forms of popular taste with the events 
and the spirit of the times in which they 
flourished. He remarks that Balzac in 
1799 was fifteen years of age at the fall 
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of the Empire,—a young man under the 
Restoration, he beheld its entire course 
from the best point and period of obser- 
vation, and considered the nineteenth 
century as his subject.* Every page 
confirms this suggestion. 

Some of the most evanescent yet char- 
acteristic shades of life and manners, 
some of the least considered yet signifi- 
cant facts—social, local, and individual, 
specialités of costumes, traits of domestic 
economy, tendencies of thought and mod- 
ification of feeling, were sagaciously 
caught up and emphatically recorded by 
this indefatigable literary artist; so that 
even a philosophical historian might 
glean the most curious details from his 
novels whereby to illustrate the actual 
state of life and manners. Others have 
observed and described the outline and 
the prominent figures, but Balzac went 
behind and within what struck the eye ; 
his investigation was original and pene- 
trating; he appropriated what eluded 
less acute and careful scrutiny. 

The earliest fruits of his pen, compara- 
tively neglected as they are, herald dis- 
tinctly both the scope and the intensity 
of his genius; how love may draw to- 
gether a noble but reckless and cruel na- 
ture and a gentle, pious soul—regenerat- 
ing the former, is elucidated in “* Argou ;” 
in what manner two entirely diverse 
species of love may simultaneously com- 
bat and merge in an honest and aspiring 
nature, is unfolded, with the keenest in- 
sight of a metaphysician in Jane le Pale, 
the whole moral incongruity involved in 
a marriage de convenance is exhibited in 
Don Gigadas, and a psychological theory 
of the vital principle evolved in J.a Cen- 
tenaire. Comparing the first and the ma- 
ture emanations of this most prolific and 
concentrated intelligence, we can under- 
stand Balzac’s own confession: ‘‘ Des 
mon enfance je penétrais les choses avec 
une sensibilité telle que c’etait comme 
une lame fine qui m’entrait 4 chaque in- 
stant dans le coeur.” St. Beuve there- 
fore justly accords to Balzac the moral 
delineation—authentic and complete of 
three epochs—or rather of their types in 
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human character,—the duchesses and vis- 
comtesses of the Empire, the genre bour- 
geois crowned with the triumph of the 
revolution of 1830, and la femme de trente 
ans. He notes the electric recognition 
of his artistic power which made Ras- 
tignan, duchesses de Langeois and de 
Manfrigneur and furniture a la Balzac 
—the rage at once in Venice, Piedmont, 
Hungary, Poland and Russia. 

The profound cognizance of provincial 
life and character, scenes and sentiment 
exhibited by Balzac is, in no small de- 
gree, to be ascribed to the vividness of 
his youthful impressions. No one of a 
sympathetic temper can visit Tours with- 
out thinking of the boy who “ father of 
the man” there unconsciously gained the 
reflective and observant habit which in 
the metropolis expanded to a profound 
study. Tours is built upon a plain, and 
the adjacent country is not without dis- 
tinctive beauty; its cathedral, hospitals, 
botanic garden, library and fourteen 
churches, announce to the stranger those 
privileges usually found in continental 
towns which have long been the abode 
of church dignitaries. It is approached 
by avenues of trees, and its bridge 
which spans the Loire, is a noble struc- 
ture. The silk manufacture, once the 
great resource of the people, is its princi- 
pal industrial feature; here Charles 
Martel defeated the Saracens in 732; 
and here, before the Revolution, was the 
capital of Touraine. The river—that 
natural object which ever associates it- 
self with the local memories of poets— 
from the old Virgilian glory of the Min- 
cio to the new American fame of the 
Hudson,—beside which Balzac mused or 
sported in boyhood, is endeared to us by 
poor Goldsmith’s flute and frugality. 
The Loire, indeed, is not only the largest 
river in France but second to none in the 
charm of its commercial adjuncts and 
historical associations. The levee along 
its borders from Angers to Orleans is 
considered one’of the grandest public 
works in France; it was the stipulated 
boundary on the other side of which the 
army retired after the battle of Waterloo, 
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—and was thence called “the army of the 
Loire.” The quays afford one kind of 
local inspiration; the venerable towers 
of St. Martin’s Abbey another ; in the li- 
brary are some very ancient manuscripts; 
the climate is so mild, the vicinity so 
picturesque, the cost of living so mode- 
rate and the society so desirable, that 
Tours was long regarded as one of the 
best places in France for a healthful and 
economical residence. Herein we find 
many auspicious influences in the early 
associations of Balzac; but his own tes- 
timony as to the attractions of the region 
and the character of its inhabitants give 
us the best idea of their mutual influ- 
ence upon his development. An epi- 
sode of one of his tales, contains a dis- 
criminating picture of his native pro- 
vince : 

‘“‘La mollesse de l’air, la beauté du 
climat, une certaine facilité d’existence, 
et la bonhommie des moeurs y étouf- 
fent bientdt le sentiment des arts, y ré- 
trécissent le plus vaste coour, y corrodent 
la plus tenace des volontés. Transplantez 
le Touranzeau. Ses qualités se devel- 
oppent et produisent de grandes choses, 
ainsi que |’ont prouvé, dans les sphéres 
d’activité les plus diverses, Rabelais et 
Semblancey ; Plantin l’inprimeur, et 
Descartes; Boucicault le Napoléon de 
son temps, et Pinaigrier qui peignit la 
majeure partie des vitraux dans les 
Cathédrales, puis Verville et Courier. 
Ainsi le Touranzeau si remarquable au 
dehors, chez lui demeure comme |’In- 
dien sur sa natte, comme la Ture sur son 
divan. I] emploie son esprit 4 se moquer 


,de son voisin, & se rejouir et arrive au 


bout, de la vie heureux. Quant a la 
fainéantise, elle est sublime et admira- 
blement exprimée par ce diction popu- 
laire. Touranzeau, veux-tu de la soupe? 
Oui—apporte ton écuelle? Je n’ai plus 
faim. Fussiez vous ambitieux comme 
l’était Napoleon, ou poéte comme I’était 
Byron, une forcé inouie invincible, vous 
obligerait & garder vos poésies pour vous, 
et a convertir en réves vos projets am- 
bitieux.””* 

Before railways had facilitated travel 





* Scenes de la Vie de Province. 
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in France, the stranger was often detain- 
ed against his will in some inland town. 
In perambulating the streets and look- 
ing up at the gloomy facades of the 
larger dwellings, catching glimpses of a 
lonely garden, noting an old militaire 
playing dominoes in the café, or a dow- 
ager in rusty silk on her way to mass, 
the quiet, monotony and vestiges of no- 
ble or historical interest, have perhaps 
led him to muse of the disparity between 
provincial life and that of the capital, of 
the social effects of centralization, and of 
the quaint forms of character and pen- 
sive shades of experience which the lim- 
ited and reminiscent existence of those 
sequestered places must engender. The 
early chapters of the Memoirs of Cha- 
teaubriand and Lamartine give quite 
a definite idea of the external condi- 
tions, which environ the higher class; 
their family pride, their political associ- 
ations, their formal reunions, and the 
exclusive interest thus fostered. But it 
was reserved for Balzac to penetrate the 
obscurity and reveal the details of pro- 
vincial life in France, and make them 
the frame of the most individual and 
precise, even metaphysical diagnosis. 
In Eugene Grandet and other Scenes de 
la vie de Province, we have such minute 
and yet, at the same time, such general- 
ized and emphatic photographs that we 
seem to have participated both in the 
outward circumstances and the isolated 
consciousness, The coincidence of love 
and rural life have often been illustrated 
by poets; the effect of nature and soli- 
tude upon sentiment is proverbial; in 
the Lys dans la Vallées, however objec- 
tionable in plot, how exquisitely is the 
tenderness born of meditation and affec- 
tion brought out! Pere Goriot is a kind 
modern Lear, whose pathetic image 
once known, haunts the memory; in the 
Medecin de Campagne, Christian moral- 
ity is displayed in a touching light. La 
Femme Abandonnée, La Femme de 
Trente Ans, La Grenadier, Les Celiba- 
taires and Les Illusions Perdues are like 
highly finished cabinet pictures vivid 
with the latent spirit of subtle humanity. 
It is not merely the central figure, it is 
the atmosphere, nor this alone, but the 
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problem which makes Balzac’s stories so 
impressive. The scene is furnished by 
elaborate study; thus in Baltshazzar 
Claes, we have the programme of the 
science of chemistry as full and authen- 
tic as might be found in an Encyclopedia; 
we have a complete detail of Flemish 
life and art; the interiors so prized by 
amateurs are not more correct than Bal- 
zac’s description ; and all this positive 
knowledge historical, local and scientific, 
is but incidental to the inward life of an 
ideal enthusiast, noble even in his im- 
providence and self-absorption, and a self- 
devoted woman angelic in her patience 
and her faith. In the Peau de Chagrin 
the truth that intensity of life diminishes 
its duration is most ingeniously unfold- 
ed; and its value is singularly illustra- 
ted on the eve of suicide by the associa- 
tion roused in the old Curiosity shop into 
which the desperate youth accidentally 
enters to find symbols of all history 
crowded together. In “Cousin Pons,” 
the enjoyments of a virtuoso, the statis- 
tics of picture-dealing, the life of the 
orchestra, are among the subjects unfold- 
ed incidentally, and with thorough infor- 
mation and acuteness, 

Consider the immense scope on the one 
hand and the microscopic truth on the 
other of these creations. In “ Un Grand 
Homme de Province &@ Paris,” we have 
an exposition of the philosophy of au- 
thorship, of the system of theatrical and 
literary criticism, of journalism, of as- 
piration and conformity in writers, of 
the relation of money to art, of the ac- 
tress to the author, of the publisher to 
the poet, the moral and economical facts 
of all these phases of Paris life being 
emphatically nomenclated ; and the mot- 
to “‘soyez dur et spirituel” proved the 
essential of artistic success. In L’En- 
Sant Maudit, we have an equally authen- 
ticated diagnosis of the inward experi- 
ence of baffled powers and concentrated 
affection; in “ Lecamus,” an historical 
theme is illustrated with the utmost care, 
after the manner of Scott—Catherine de 
Medicis, Marie Stuart, Guise, Condé and 
the Huguenot persecution with the man- 
ners, costume and local traits of their 
times are fully re-produced. The play 
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of Mercadet is as absolute an exposé of 
the tricks and crises of speculation, bro- 
kerage and bankruptcy as if the author 
had passed his life on ’change. “ Les 
Paysans”’ unfolds the old and new re- 
lations of the peasantry and land owners 
and the peculiar forms of French coun- 
try life with the details of a logical over- 
seer. Ursule Mirouet may be called a 
scientific romance of mesmerism and ex- 
position of the French law of Inheri- 
tance, while in “ Les Celibataires’’ the 
philosophy and even the physiology of 
ungratified affections are so actual in the 
representation, that we seem to experi- 
ence how, according to the author ‘la vie 
habituale fait l’Ame, et l’Ame fait la 
physionomie:” in the Medecin de Cam- 
pagne, what benign political economy, 
what devotion of a bereaved heart! in- 
dustry, health, personal resuurces through 
these miraculously yet naturally sur- 
mount the degradation of an humble 
bourg situé pres de la Grande Chartreuse; 
whoever desires to understand French 
administrative and bureaucratic habits, 
will find them revealed minutely in ‘‘ Les 
Employes.’ Thus the most practical 
and the most abstract, the common func- 
tions of the peculiar metier, the familiar 
and the scientific, the world of sense, of 
affairs, of manners, of art, of society, of 
domesticity, of history, of the strictest 
individuality, of the coarsest need and 
the most refined sentiment—find their in- 
terpreter in Balzac. And be it remem- 
bered this is independent of the incident, 
the character, and the spirited comments 
with which are interwoven all these po- 
litical, social and moral studies. We 
have noted some of his characters, we 
have recorded a few of his themes; let 
us open his books at random and select a 
few expressions of opinion or fancy, 


which occur so casually as to be detached . 


without confusion from the text: they 
often read as if gleaned from a_philoso- 
phical treatise instead of a novel: 

Les erreurs de la femme viennent pres- 
que toujours de sa croyance au bien ou 
de sa confiance dans le vrai. 


* * * * * 
Il avait regu l’épouvantable éducation 
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de ce monde ot (Paris) les bons mots 
assassinent les plus grandes idées, ou 
on ne passe pour fort qu’ autant que 
l’on voit juste; et 1a voir juste, c’est ne 
croire 4 rien, ni aux sentiments, ni aux 
hommes, ni méme a événements; on y 
fait de faux événements, 


* * * * * 


Dans la vie morale aussi bien que dans 
la vie physique, il existe une aspiration 
et une respiration; l’A4me a besoin d’ab- 
sorber les sentiments d’une autre Ame, de 
les assimiler pour les lui restituer plus 
riches. Sans ce beau phénoméne humain, 
point de vie au coeur; lair lui manque 
alors, il souffre et dépérit. 


Eugene Grandet. 
* * * * + 


Il a done existé, i] existera done de tout 
temps des esptces sociales comme il y a 
des esptces zoologiques. Les différences 
entre un soldat, un ouvrier, un adminis- 
trateur, un avocat, un oisif, un marin, 
un savant, un homme d’ Etat, un com- 
mercant, un poéte, un mendiant, un 
prétre, sont, quoique plus difficiles a 
saisir, aussi considerables que celles qui 
distinguent le loup, le lion, l’ane, le 
corbeau, ete, 

Avant-Propos de Scénes de la Vie Privée. 


* * * * * 


Le hazard est le plus grand romancier 
du monde. 


* * * * % 


a Vexemple des grandes Ames, elle 
mettait son luxe dans la force des senti- 
ments, comme elle placait sa felicité dans 
la solitude et le travail. 


La Vendetta. 


* * * * * 


Si l’écrivain, semblable a un chirurgeon 
pres d’un ami mourant, s’est pénetré 
d’une espéc de respect pour le sujet qu’il 
maniait, pourquoi le lecteur ne partagerait- 
il pas ce sentiment inexplicable? 

Madam Firmiani. 


* * * * * 


Le reproche @’immoralité qui n’a jamais 
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failli 4 l’écrivain courageux, est d’ailleurs 
le dernier, ete. 

Si vous étes vrai dans vos peintures, si 
a force de travaux diurnes et nocturnes, 
vous parvenez a écrire la langue la plus 
difficile du monde, on vous jette alors le 
mot immorale a la face. 


* * * * * 


Pour les medecins philosophes adonnés 
& étude de la folie, cette tendance a 
collectioner est un premier degré d’alie- 
nation mentale, quand elle se porte sur 
petites choses. 


* * * * * 


On trouve toujours ce qu’on ne cherche 
pas. 


* * * * * 


Oh! tissoner (poke the fire) quand on 
aime, n’est-ce-pas développer matérielle- 
ment sa pensée!—quatre jours apres 
Vaventure—laissant ainsi les pensées 
d’une verteuse jeune femme se cristalliser. 


* * * * * 


Le rout—cette froide revue du luxe, 
ce défilé d’amours-propres en grand 
_ costume, est une de ces inventions ang- 
laises qui tendent & mecaniser les autres 
nations. 


* * * * * 


Il n’y a rien plus terrible que la revolte 
d’un mouton. 


* * * * * 


Dans les familles, les humeurs, les 
caracttres, l’esprit, le genie, reparaissent 
a des grandes intervalles, absolument 
comme ce qu’on appelle les maladies 
hereditaires. 


* * * * * 


Rastignac—il hesitait jusq’au dernier 
moment, mais il les lance dans la boite 
en disant—je réussirai mot fataliste qui 
perd plus d’hommes qu’il n’en sauve— 
le mot du jouer, du grand capitaine. 


* * * * * 


Sa vue morale avait la portée lucide de 
ses yeux de lynx. 


Balzac. 
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* * * * * 


tas.—quand un meridional sait unir 
la fourberie du nord a l’audace d’outre 
Loire, il est complet et reste roi de Suede. 


* * * * * 

I] n’y a pas des principes, il n’y a que 
des évyénements; il n’y a pas des lois, il 
n’y a pas des circonstances pour les 
conduire. 

Vautrin in Pere Goriot. 


* * * * * 


Ou comme sur un champe de bataille, 
tuer pour ne pas étre; tué tromper pour 
ne pas étre trompé; ov il devait deposer 
a la barriere sa conscience, son coeur, 
mettre un masque, se jouer sans pitié 
des hommes et comme le Lacédémone 
saisir sa fortune sans étre vue pour 
enchiter la couronne. 


* * * * 


Un des privileges de la bonne ville de 
Paris, c’est qu’on peut y naitre, y vivre, 
y mourir sans personne fasse attention a 
vous. La vie—c’est l’argent, 


* * * * * 


Il faut que l’esprit moqueur soit un des 
plus impérieux besoins de la France. 


* * * * * 


En France, ce qu’il y a de plus national, 
est la vanité. 


* * * * * 


De toutes les blessures, celles que font 
la langue et l’ceil, la moquerie et le dedain 
sont incurables. 


* * * * * 


Malheureusement cette corruption ca- 
chée sous une excessive ¢légance se parait 
d’un esprit voltarien. 


* * * * * 


Le moyen de ne rien obtenir est de de- 
mander quelquechose. 


* * * * * 


Le Code Civil de Napuléon a tué les 
parchemins comme le canon avait deja 
tué la feodalité. 
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Indeed, Balzac, in his best vein, carries 
on two distinct and parallel achievements 
—he works out still-life, or external cir- 
cumstances, with an authenticity amount- 
ing to science, and, at the same time, he 
keeps in view the mental process going 
on in the chief personage introduced ; 
he makes us see and feel simultaneously. 
His novels are the result of the most care- 
ful study of outward conditions and of 
inward emotion; he aims to reproduce 
both; he is a teacher on the one hand 
communicating facts, and a clairvoyant on 
the other reporting psychological phe- 
nomena. In Eugene Grandet avarice is 
the quality not only shown up but ana- 
lysed; in Seraphina mysticism, in Pere 
Goriot—what the phrenologist might call 
exalted philoprogenitiveness ; yet in each 
there is a relative interest and meaning 
independent of what may be called the 
theme ;—in the latter work, for instance, 
how thoroughly the average life, economy 
and characters of French pension are 
exhibited! Ilis delicacy of apprehen- 
sion is marvellous; doubtless many of 
his pictures are extravagant, many of his 
descriptions too elaborately minute ; yet 
as an observer how subtle, as an analyst 
of passion and feeling how profound! 
The entire economy of death—that is, all 
that law and custom exacts in reference 
to sepulture in Paris, from the instant 
of expiration to the last sod levelled at 
at Pere la Chaise, are philosophically 
described in ‘‘Madame Jules;” he studied 
botany to write le Lys dans la Vallée; 
“Je me plongeai,” he says, “dans le 
panthéisme naturel comme un paien ;” 
and this expression leads us to note 
another trait of his authorship; when 
the materials were thus conscientiously 
gathered and the characters thus in- 
tensely defined in his conception, he 
wrought out the whole with a concen- 
trated earnestness; “il etait enivré de 
son oeuvre,—une nature riche, caprici- 
euse, opulente, pleine d’idées, de types 
et d’inventions;” and according to another 
“he was the prey of his work, which 
earried him like a chariot with four 
horses.” 

Compare with such eulogies from dis- 
criminating admirers, the view taken of 
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his genius by a leading Paris journal in 
allusion to the second act of his unsuc- 
cessful play. “Nous voici tout 4 ’heure 
dans le plus grand monde, dans ce monde 
que M. de Balzac a découvert. II en est 
a la fois ’inventeur, l’architecte, la mar- 
chande de modes, le tapisseur, le par- 
fumeur, le coiffeur, la maitresse de piano 
et l’usurier, Il a fait ce monde tout ce 
qu’il est. C’est lui qui l’endort sur des 
canapés des posés tout exprés pour le 
sommeil et pour l’adulterie; c’est lui qui 
courbe ses femmes sans le méme mak 
heur; c’est lui qui achtte a credit lep 
chevaux, les bijoux et les habits de tous 
ce beaux fils sans estomac, sans argent et 
sans coeur adorable, lui vous explique 
enparteé le succés éphemére de ce roman- 
cier,” 

Balzac’s career and genius are full of 
anomalies; thus, while one of the most 
prolifig of modern authors, he declared 
himself without a natural facility for 
pencraft; and his style remained crude 
longer than with less practised writers; 
with a strong tendency to literature as 
a profession, he was impelled thereto 
by no earnest love of a special topic or 
inquiry; itis stated that when he was 
twenty-three he had issued six novels; 
and without being at all deficient in self- 
esteem, he so far justly estimated his 
his early works as to designate the result 
of the first seven years of authorship as 
“essays in the apprenticeship of fiction ;”’ 
probably the consciousness of this led 
him to continue so long the use of the 
anonymous; part of these labors were 
achieved under the pressure of indigence, 
part were the fruit of inauspicious con- 
tracts: throughout this experimental 
era he manifested the same incongruous 
union of luxurious tastes with resolute 
purpose, and the same delight in labor 
and reaction to morbid discouragement 
from over-work, which marked his more 
famous days. ‘“ Le Dernier Chouan” was 
the first romance to which he affixed his 
name; it appeared in 1829; La Vendeé 
was written amid the scenes it describes, 
and its fidelity was soon recognised; the 
“Physiologie du Marriage” awakened 
public notice to his acute and indepen- 
dent manner of observation and infer- 
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ence; ‘La Peau de Chagrin,” in 1831, 
. confirmed his fame; .and this success 
probably inspired him with one of the 
most elaborate conceptions which ever 
filled the brain of a novelist—the entire 
illustration, by analytical narrative, of 
the sociai life of France ; a design which, 
under the title of ‘‘Comedie Humaine,” 
he completed to the extent of portraying, 
with more or less unity, in various de- 
grees of finish, and especially with an 
extraordinary freedom from repetition, 
no less than three bundred characters,— 
several of which have become acknow- 
ledged types and original masterpieces, 
ranging from the isolated purity of Hugene 
Grandet to the economical wisdom of 
Caesar Borrateau, from the ideal senti- 
ment of Le Lys dans la Vallée to the 
scientific enthusiasm of Balishazzar Claes 
and the tragic self-devotion of Pere Goriot. 
If too special and full at times for the 
patience of the unthinking, he is rarely 
careless in reasoning; if he offends by 
the cynicism and grossness of one picture, 
he ravishes-with the delicacy and sweet- 
ness of another; if progressive theorists 
are repelled by his want of system and a 
particular moral, philosophic minds ad- 
mire the integrity with which he ex- 
plores, dissects, and defines the facts of 
society and of life—undisturbed by any 
personal object or ostensible creed. To 
complete the singular antithesis of his 
fortune, when the “ Medecin de Cam- 
pagne,” in 1835, elicited a letter from the 
Countess of Hanska—and a long sub- 
sequent correspondence, and the death of 
her husband in 1848, made Balzac a 
rich and beloved as well as intellectually 
appreciated husband—a heart disease, 
aggravated by mental toil and excessive 
use of coffee,—at the height of his lite- 
rary activity, fame, fortune and happi- 
ness, terminated his life: and the works 
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that for so many years afforded him but 
@ precarious subsistence, as appears by a 
recent paragraph from a Paris journal, 
became a source of wealth.* When 
from his newly arranged earthly para- 
dise near the Champs Elysées, from his 
luxuries of art, his domestic content, his 
earnest but genial cogitation and his 
ripening fame, an immense cortege followed 
the remains of Balzac to Pere la Chaise, 
Victor Hugo, over his grave called him 
the “ Dupreytin en de la nature morale ;” 
aud declared that ‘il fowille le vice, il 
disseque la passion, il creuse, il sonde 
Vhomme, UVame le coeur, les entrailles, il 
a intitulé Comedie ce qu’il auroit intituler 
Historie, que prende tous les formes et 
tous les styles de passe Tacité et va jusqw’ 
a Suetone, qui trouvera Beaumarchais et 
va jusqu’ & Rabelais,—toutes les realites 
brusquement et largement dechirées et le 
plus tragique ideal!” And the memoir of 
him in the Nouvelle Biographie Uni- 
verselle, after recognising all these traits 
and endowments, judiciously adds that 
Balzac lacked “wn ideal élevé, une régle 
supereure capable de contenir et de diriger 
les riches faculties dont la nature l’avait 
donné.”’ 

That the peculiar gifts of Balzac were 
independent of any morbid love of the 
corrupt scenes of Paris life, wherein 
he so often expatiated like a professor of 
the microscope—to the detriment of his 
own health, noting the minute aspect of 
diseased humanity, for the good of science, 
is obvious from the fact that the same 
consummate analysis and precise obser- 
vation is manifest in his diagnosis of the 
calm and simple routine of existence in 
the campagna and the province, in the 
quaint domestic seclusion of Flanders and 
the narrow circles of Saumur. But the 
whole subject of morality in literary art 
is imperfectly understood and superfici- 





*The lawsuit between the widow of Bautzac and his publisher recently came before 
the Civil Court at Paris. It appears from the pamphlet, “ Balzac en Pantoufles,” that he 
was always in difficulties, and it was thought a great bit of luck, his marriage with a 


“ Russian Princess.” 
that his pen has turned out profitable. 
and eighty thousand francs. 


The luck was all on the lady’s side, as it is only since he died 
The last five years have produced one hundred 
The cheap edition, in forty volumes, at one franc, brought 
one thousand francs per volume to the widow. 
























ally treated; ‘poor but pious,” was the 
questionable character once given by a 
reviewer to a volume of poems; “safe 
family reading,” is the stereotyped adver- 
tisement of a publisher; and the old 
fashioned notion that the moral of a story 
must be formally appended like that in the 
children’s Esop, or exactly worked out by 
punishing the wicked and rewarding the 
good, is still prevalent. Christian ethics 
godeeper. The highest and most search- 
ing moral lesson conveyed by poet or 
painter, is the revelation of what human 
nature is capable of and liable to in its 
aspirations, heroism, grief and remorse ; 
outward formulas of right and wrong, 
sermonising on vice, making virtue pros- 
perous in astory, are but tame expedients 
compared to the unveiling of those infi- 
nite possibilities of good and evil, of suf- 
fering and serenity innate in the moral 
constitution of man. Who questions the 
sublime morality of Milton’s conception 
of Satan, or Shakespeare’s of Macbeth? 
It is not what they incur directly, but 
what they exhibit of inexhaustible and per- 
verted greatness, which makes the picture 
desolate and those who contemplate it 
wiser and better. All psychological writers 
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are inevitably, to a certain extent moral; 
because they make us feel the vastness of 
the interests at stake in the struggle, the 
biandishments and the mysteries of life; 
and in this regard, Balzac, compared to 
his confreres, is like a seer among jug- 
glers, ora prophet in the midst of bac- 
chanals; for the consciousness from 
which he lifts the veil, haunts us with 
a sense of solemn meaning through 
voluptuous scenes, or dark intrigue of 
the beings whose miserable life-drama is 
is but a camera-obscura on which is 
shadowed an intense inward experience. 
Often, in such instances, the moral is 
quite other than a cold scrutiny discovers 
—it is involved in the knowledge we ac- 
quire of sensibilities, desires, affinities 
which react from perversion and give the 
most terrible warnings—through imagi- 
nation and sympathy. A common-place 
story-teller, however unexceptionable, 
makes no permanent impression what- 
ever; a scientific and intensely vivid lim- 
ner of life and character, by revealing 
their latent depths and unscaled heights, 
teaches the greatest of all lessons to 
humanity—how low she may fall, and 
how high she can soar. 


—— 
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The waters of the sea go freely under 


The girding land and rising, tear asunder 


The woven soil of valleys and of mountains, 


To run in rivers and to shine in fountains; 


But they are discontent and sad and eyer 
2 


With groaning and with murmuring erideavor 


To wend them back to their mother ocean, 


With a most constant and most true devotion. 
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THE THUGS, 
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Their Origin, Character, Tenets, Religious Observances, and Modes of Life; to which 
is appended the Story of Rahman and Ferraya: 


BY A TRAVELLER, 


In the whole range of Oriental re- 
search, so fraught with wonder and in- 
terest to the European traveller, there 
is probably no subject of deeper and 
stronger fascination than that which at- 
taches to the Thugs. This race, though 
widely diffused over one of the most 
densely populated regions of the globe, 
and claiming, probably with justice, the 
highest antiquity, were half a century 
ago almost unheard of—though belong- 
ing nominally to every rank, caste, and 
religion of India, yet strangely bound 
together by a unity of purpose, charac- 
ter and affection, such as no other clan or 
brotherhood has ever known. Though 
dwelling apparently as peace-loving citi- 
zens in the midst of their species, they 
are yet the sworn foes of the whole hu- 
man race; and to destroy a fellow-mortal, 
would not shrink from becoming the 
cold-blooded murderers of parent, brother 
or child, if nota “ brother in the good 
work,” or an “adopted child” of their 
horrible divinity, the goddess Bhowanie. 

This strange sect call themselves 
“Brethren of the good Work;” but 
they are more generally known to others 
by the epithets of Phansigars (strang- 
lers) and Thugs (deceivers;) from the 
words phansna, to strangle and thugna, to 
deceive. They boast of an antiquity co- 
eval with the creation; and strenuously 
maintain that their order has never been 
either extinct or retrograde in its march; 


but that it has gone on from time imme- 


morial steadily increasing in numbers, 
influence and intelligence ; and that now 
its numerous bands are scattered far and 
wide, over thousands of miles, from the 
snow-clad peaks of the Himalaya Moun- 
tains to the coast of the Malabar, and 
from the banks of the Irrawaddie to the 
Gulf of Cambay ; numbering among its 
tens of thousands of adherents, alike the 
Brahmin and the Pariah, the haughty 
Rajah and the despised Poleah, the Hin- 


doo and the Mohammedan, setting at 
naught all difference of language, creed, 
and position, and uniting its members 
under the same dark, fearful oath, into 
one sworn band of brothers, whose ends, 
aims, and interests are one; one in life, 
in death, and in future rewards. 

By far the larger proportion of the 
Thugs are trained to their murderous vo- 
cation from early childhood; and are 
carefully instructed in its duties by a 
Guru, himself a retired Thug. A con- 
siderable number of persons, however, 
annually enter the lists as candidates 
for membership in this secret order of 
“brethren of the good work.” When 
thus received, they are for a long while 
carefully watched, being first employed 
only as decoys or guardsmen, then as 
grave-diggers, and not until after long 
trial and well attested fidelity are they 
received into full fellowship, and en- 
trusted with the more delicate and diffi- 
cult portion of the work, together with 
the knowedge of the signals, and slang 
phrases by which the company commu- 
nicate with each other, without the slight- 
est danger of being understood by the 
uninitiated. The investiture with the 
handkerchief is the ceremony that in- 
ducts either a new member or juvenile 
novitiate fully into the ranks, and places 
him on terms of perfect equality with 
the “ brethren of the good work.” This 
is always performed in the presence of 
the whole gang, any one of whom is at 
liberty to object to the reception of the 
new candidate; and as the investiture 
can never take place but by unanimous 
vote, it comes naturally enough to be re- 
garded as the highest possible testimony 
to the skill, bravery, and fidelity of the 
individual thus honoured. As such, it is 
looked forward to with intense anxiety 
by the candidate during the whole peri- 
od of his novitiate; and is at last wel- 
comed as the very topmost stone in the 
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temple of fame, and the crowning bliss 
of his most joyous day-dream—the ne 
plus ultra of human blessedness. 

But though, as before stated, the Thugs 
belong to every caste and religion in 
India, their connection with these is 
merely nominal or external, and is main- 
tained only in order to avert suspicion. 
Had they no ostensible vocation, or were 
they to forsake the caste or faith of the 
families in which they were born, or the 
occupation to which they have been ac- 
customed, it would of course attract pub- 
lic attention, and might lead to investiga- 
tions by no means favourable to the’ in- 
terests of this secret fraternity. There 
is therefore, never any avowed renuncia- 
tion of creed or association, in order to 
become members of the Phansigars ; but 
only a secret connection with the latter, 
and outwardly the same nominal sympa- 
thy with the former as before. But 
whatever may have been the previous 
habits, modes of thinking, or forms of 
worship, from the time one becomes the 
disciple of Bhowanie, this imperial god- 
dess is thenceforth the sole object of his 
adoration. From that moment he knows 
no laws but those of Bhowanie, no fami- 
ly or fellowship but that of the “brethren 
of the good work,” no luxury but the 
taking of human life, and no compact 
but for death and destruction. To the 
requirements of his bloody mistress he 
yields on all occasions unhesitating obe- 
dience ; her will is the law of his exis- 
tence; and he shrinks from no act of 
violence, no immolation of even his 
dearest friends or closest kindred that 


may serve to satisfy the longings of this . 


blood-thirsty divinity. 

Second only to this devotion to Bhowa- 
nie, is the attachment of the Thugs to 
their associates in “the good work.” 
Bound together by the most solemn 
oath, the common agents of the same 
dark, invisible power, the blinded devo- 
tees of the same cruel superstition, and 
pledged to the same priesthood of destruc- 
tion, they will uphold each other under 
the most fearful odds; and succour a 
fellow Phansigar at the sacrifice of all 
ties—fame, family, fortune, country, and 
even life itself. The one end and aim 
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for which they live, is to destroy the lives 
of others, “to make corpses of living 
beings,” to glut the fiendish appetite of 
the fierce Bhowanie by pouring out upon 
her gory altar, one continued libation of 
the life-blood of human beings. This is 
her only requirement, and they propitiate 
her favour just in proportion to their de- 
votion and success in their murderous 
vocation. The desire of booty is alto- 
gether secondary—a very pleasant ac- 
cessory no doubt, as the Thugs like the 
rest of the human family, probably love 
money and the sensual pleasures that 
cannot be purchased without it; but it 
forms.no part of the motive that incites 
to their fierce warfare against human 
life. This is true at least of the more 
disinterested and conscientious portion 
of the strange fraternity ; though there 
may be, as in other associations, sordid 
minds that love money above everything 
else, and that follow any trade only to 
obtain it. Neither do they kill from re- 
venge, envy, malice, or any desire to in- 
jure; but rather to benefit. It is also 
true, that in the perpetual priesthood of 
death, this ceaseless warring against 
life, they claim large merit, and they con- 
tend that even the victim himself, if able 
to speak from the grave into which they 
have thrown him, would acknowledge 
the benefit of the blow that had termina- 
ted the wearyings, wastings, sorrows and 
trials, and cares of life, in ‘one dreamless 
sleep that knows no waking.” 

They say that Bhowanie was present at 
the Creation, and foreseeing the many 
trials with which life must be attended 
ever, she remonstrated with Brahma, the 
Creative Power, concerning the cruelty 
of thus bringing beings into existence 
only to suffer, and that she earnestly en- 
deavoured to dissuade him from the 
adoption of a system for the perpetua- 
tion of the human race by continuous 
reproduction, But Brahma was not to 
be moved from his purpose ; and the god- 
dess Bhowanie touched with compassion 
at the long train of unmitigated evils 
that she foresaw would be entailed on 
man, as the inevitable condition of life, 
instituted this priesthodd of death, and 
determined by means of a small band of 
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chosen followers, to extirpate the human 
family as fast as Brahma should create 
them. This purpose, she cannot how- 
ever fully accomplish, in consequence of 
the continued interposition of Vishnu 
the Preserver, without whose power, 
Bhowanie would long ago have depopu- 
lated the earth. 

But though Bhowanie was in the first 
instance incited by pity for the sorrows 
of the human race, to enter upon this 
bloody work of extermination; in process 
of time she became exasperated toward 
man in consequence of his life-preserving 
instincts, which lead him ever to contend 
vigorously in life’s defence, and make 
him willing to endure hunger, thirst, 
poverty, oppression, and every evil, with- 
out even hope at the bottom of Pando- 
ra’s box of calamities, rather than to put 
an end to all by his own death; and 
turning contemptuously away, she ex- 
claimed with bitterness, “poor fools! 
they shall die at any rate, and yet they 
are unworthy of the boon.” 

Her disciples were instructed to en- 
dure life for the sake of their mistress, 
and from love to “‘ the good work ;” and 
they were promised in return for submis- 
sion and faithful performance of duty, 
a paradise of voluptuous enjoyments 
where “flowers never fade, nor beaute- 
ous maidens ever grow old or die;” but 
both contribute their brightest charms 
in euhancing or perpetuating the bliss 
of the faithful adherents of Bhowanie. 
Should these fall in the midst of their 
career, by the sword of justice or through 
the hand of the assassin, they meet death 
calmly and fearlessly, exulting in the 
martyr’s crown that they believe awaits 
them, and exhorting their companions to 
fidelity to the end. 

The first instrument of destruction 
adopted by this exterminating goddess, 
was the knife ; but finding that wherever 
the warm blood flowed out, there a new 
being sprang into existence to fill the va- 
cancy, Bohwanie substituted the present 
method by means of strangulation, and 
this has ever since been pursued as the 
only mode of killing adopted by her 
faithful followers. It is usually per- 
formed by means of a long cord with a 
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noose at one end, whilst the other end is 
tied firmly around the waist of the strang- 
ler. The noose is thrown with unerring 
dexterity over the head of the intended 
victim, and with one hand this is instant- 
ly tightened around the neck, whilst by 
means of a sudden jerk with the other, 
the captive is thrown violently to the 
ground, which he scarcely touches before 
the blackened face and blood-shot eyes, 
starting from their sockets, proclaim the 
struggle at an end. As he falls, the 
Phansigar exclaims: “ another offering 
to Bhowanie!” and then, after first 
sating the appetite for murder, by one 
long, lingering look at the livid features 
of the corpse he has made, he proceeds 
to dispose of the body by burying, and 
burning over the ground afterwards in 
order to avoid detection. Among some 
bands of Thugs, a handkerchief or long 
strip of cloth is used instead of the rope. 
When this is the implement, it is soon 
attached to the girdle, and is kept slight- 
ly twisted, with a knot at one end, 
always ready for use, but it is neither so 
common nor so easily handled as the 
noose. 

Some of the Thugs, who have of late 
years been captured by the local authori- 
ties, and brought to judgment, affirm 
that the moments of the most exquisite 
pleasure they have ever known, have 
been those in which they gazed on the 
starting eyes and stiffening limbs of the 
victims they had just slain; and that the 
cup of the most maddening joy of which 
they can conceive, is caused by destroy- 
ing human life to lay victims upon the 
gory altar of insatiate Bhowanie, whose 
longings can never be satisfied while one 
human being still exists. 

We suppose this frenzied delight in 
man-slaying, is but a modification of the 
same feeling that induces the boy to de- 
light in killing flies, drowning kittens, 
and teasing dogs; and the man of civi- 
lized regions in fox-hunting, bird-shoot- 
ing ; horse-races and bull-fights. In the 
one case, the passion for cruelty is re- 
strained by the influence of Christianity, 
by public opinion and the strict adminis- 
tration of wise laws; whilst in the other, 
it is intensified and deepened and widen- 
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ed by the most desperate fanaticism, and 
by the constantly increasing conviction 
that life under the galling yoke of slavery 
beneath which most of the inhabitants 
of Asia groan and pant and faint by the 
wayside, cannot be a blessing ; whilst he 
who suddenly cuts asunder the thread 
that binds to such increasing misery, 
must be the greatest benefactor of his 
race. We can readily perceive how such 
an idea, brooded over from early child- 
hood, inwoven with all the cherished 
remembrances of youth and early asso- 
ciation, and constantly instilled as a re- 
ligious sentiment, will come to bind it- 
self around the heart, and become part 
and parcel of the very existence. 

Of the fierce malignity with which this 
bloody work has been performed, and 
the number of victims thus sacrificed, 
some idea may be gained from a state- 
ment recently made by Colonel Sleeman, 
in which he says: ‘I can never forget, 
that in order to convince me of the 
trath of the preceding statements, one of 
these stranglers who had turned informer 
against his associates, caused to be disin- 
terred from the very spot which my tent 
covered, no less than thirteen corpses, 
and offered to exhume, from the sur- 
rounding soil a countless number.” 

Other members of this murderous so- 
ciety acknowledged having made fre- 
quent tours with parties of one or two 
hundred men, over various parts of 
India, from the Decan to Hydrabad, and 
from the Mundesoor to Cape Comorin, 
averaging from ten to twenty victims 
per diem, and bringing up the number 
of murders in which a single Phansigar 
had been personally engaged, to hun- 
dreds, in some instances thousands. 

Sometimes these bands go disguised as 
pilgrims, pretending to be journeying 
toward the Ganges, the source of the 
Jumna, or some other sacred spot. Some- 
times they sit as religious mendicants on 
the road-side, and when a wealthy pil- 
grim, who desires to “ obtain merit” by 
the bestowal of alms, passes along, they 
manage, as he halts, by some trick to get 
behind him, when the fatal noose, always 
ready, is over his head and around his 
neck in an instant. Others profess to be 
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Seapoys in the service of the East India 
Company, either on leave of absence, or 
returning to join their regiments; and 
as such they not unfrequently offer their 
services as escorts or protectors of a 
trading caravan, to the point whither 
they are journeying; and again they 
will put on the appearance of great 
poverty, tell a pitiful story of having 
been robbed by the Thugs, having nar- 
rowly escaped with their lives while the 
attention of the stranglers was engrossed 
with their less fortunate comrades, and 
they then beg to be allowed for protec- 
tion to join themselves to some other 
party whom they chance to meet. In 
each case the result is precisely the 
same—no sooner have the unsuspecting 
travellers quietly settled themselves for 
the night, than the deceivers rise from 
their feigned sleep, treacherously destroy 
those. to whom perhaps but an hour 
before they had sworn undying friend- 
ship, bury the dead bodies out of sight, 
possess themselves of the treasure, and 
then pass on their murderous way, utter- 
ly remorseless in view of their fiendish 
plottings indicative of a foul malignity 
of purpose from which even the arch 
destroyer himself might shrink away 
abashed. 

Formerly, as they themselves state, 
they only slew their victims and left the 
bodies where they were strangled, to 
be disposed of by Bhowanie, who had 
promised her followers always to carry 
off the corpses they made, and protect 
the murderer from detection. This stipu- 
lation she faithfully observed until one 
of her followers, impelled by curiosity, 
set himself to spy out her movements, in 
order to ascertain the disposition she 
made of the bodies, whether they were 
deposited in graves or borne away to 
another sphere. Having slain a man in 
the usual way, the strangler concealed 
himself in an adjoining thicket and 
waited patiently the result. In a short 
time Bhowanie appeared, and was about 
carrying off the corpse, when she espied 
the treacherous Thug watching her move- 
ments with curious, and as she fancied, 
with suspicious eye. She instantly aban- 
doned her purpose, of removing the 
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corpse, which she commanded the offen- 
der to bury, and then sharply reproving 
him for his temerity, and sorrowfully 
telling him she could no longer fulfil her 
promise of carrying off the corpses her 
followers made, she vanished from his 
sight, and never since revisited the earth. 

Since then the Phansigars have had to 
dispose of the bodies of their victims as 
they could, and hence has arisen the now 
universal practice of burying them as 
soon as life is extinct. 

This - wondrous story of Bhowanic’s 
carrying off the bodies, is probably the 
fabrication of the inventive brain of 
some wily Brahminical Thug, who by 
the known fascination of the wild and 
wonderful over the minds of the igno- 
rant, thus forged a new chain with which 
to bind down still more strongly the 
adherents of this bloody creed. Proba- 
bly the true state of the case is, that in 
the earlier periods of their history, when 
the country was less densely populated, 
when British rule had not yet begun its 
potent sway, and when the ranks of this 
cruel brotherhood were not so well filled, 
and the murders committed by them 
neither so numerous nor ventured on so 
openly, that less precaution in the dis- 
posal of the corpses was required, and 
the bodies left in those dense jungles 
were soon devoured by the wild beasts. 
But after the conquest of India by the 
British, which flooded the country with 
civil and military rulers, and opened new 
and expensive roads in every quarter, it 
became more difficult to escape detec- 
tion ; and as the members of the brother- 
hood were increased, and with the addi- 
tions to their ranks of course came an 
increase in the number and in the daring 
character of their depredations; it was 
necessary to take new precaution against 
discovery, and the plan of immediately 
burying the dead was resorted to, and 
has ever since “been practised. It is 
doubtless this custom which has enabled 
them to remain so long unknown, and 
which renders the discovery of their 
atrocities next to impossible, unfess be- 
trayed by members of their own gang. 

It was at one period customary to tatoo 
the name of Bhowanie on the upper side 
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of the left arm of her followers, by 
slightly puncturing the skin and tracing 
the characters with a fine needle dipped 
in the juice of the abana root. The 
characters, at first hardly perceptible, 
become after the virus has been diffused 
beneath the skin, of a blood-red colour, 
and are utterly ineffaceable. But this 
practice has long been discontinued, as 
affording to their enemies too plain and 
irrefragible evidence of their bloody vo- 
cation. The handkerchief attached to 
the girdle or worn about the loins, is 
now the distinctive symbol of brother- 
hood in ‘“ the good work,” though young 
members are rarely invested with it 
until the age of twenty. They have also 
a pass-word which is too frequently 
changed to become familiar to any who 
are not in habits of constant consocia- 
tion. The knowledge of this pass-word 
is the fullest proof of membership from 
one not personally known to be a Thug 
by the members of. the fraternity, and 
without it, it is impossible to obtain ad- 
mittance to any of their secret assem- 
blies, or participation in their solemn 
ceremonies. The chief symbol of wor- 
ship among the Phansigars is a Khodali 
or pick-axe, which is called among the 
members of the gang, Nishan-kassi from 
nishan a sign, and kasst any instrument 
to dig with. The Nishan-kassi is also 
their standard, as well as symbol of 
worship ; and the Nishan- Walla or bearer 
always enjoys some special privileges as 
perquisites of his office. The highest 
dignitary in the clan, is the Jemidar, 
who holds this office by virtue of su- 
perior rank or wealth in his native 
village; and he is entitled thereby to 
one-tenth of the booty, which is taken 
out, previous to its being regularly di- 
vided among the rest. He presides at 
meetings and festivals, acts as umpire 
between contending parties, has always 
the vasting vote at elections of officers, re- 
ception of propositions from other gangs, 
&c., and appoints to each member his 
special duties. 

Next to the Jemidar in rank, is the 
Buitoat or chief executioner. Of these 
there may be one or a dozen attached 
to a company. ‘They are chosen for 
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their superior strength or cunning, are 
always sent on the most difficult and 
dangerous expeditions, and where the 
murder of a person of superior rank or 
courage is to be perpetrated, the Buttoat 
by virtue of his office, enjoys the privi- 
lege of committing it with his own hands, 
or sending any other agent he pleases. 
Of course he always prefers the for- 
mer. 

The aged Thugs still retain their con- 
nection with the gangs if they wish to 
do so, even after they are too far super- 
annuated to be able to engage in active 
service. They are then employed in 
training the youth of the party, inci- 
ting in their minds reverence for the 
goddess Bhowanie and enthusiasm in her 
service, by the relation of the adventures 
of the most daring and successful of the 
members, and the special pleasure de- 
rived by their infamous divinity from 
the destruction of human life. In this 
way, while causing the ears of their 
youthful auditors to tingle with these 
stories of the wild and wonderful, decked 
out in all the gorgeousness of oriental 
fancy, and rife with the romance of real 
life, these aged Phansigars live over 
again the scenes of their youth, and stay 
as it were, the progress of life’s decline, 
by imagining themselves again amid the 
scenes of strife and conquest in which 
they once engaged and still delight, not- 
withstanding the growing infirmities of 
age, and the approach of the tyrant to 
whom they too must soon lay down their 
arms. These aged Thugs are called 
Guru Bhaws, and their influence in 
the gang is very great, especially over 
the novitiates, who delight in filling the 
Gurus’ hookahs, tending them at meals, 


and performing for them other servile — 


offices. 

Sometimes the Thugs start on their 
predatory excursions in large companies, 
at others in parties of only one or two, 
as may seem most desirable with the in- 
formation they have been able to collect. 
The younger and more inexperienced 
Thugs attack solitary travellers, and such 
as are weak and defenceless; while the 
stronger portion of the company and the 
Buttoat in particular, confine their efforts 
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to large and well guarded caravans. 

When travelling with a small party on 
whom they have designs, as soon after 
dark as they reach a retired portion of 
the road, the Jemidar proposes to halt for 
a while to smoke or drink, and while 
thus engaged he inquires of his compan- 
ions the time of night. All immediately 
look upward, as if to ascertain by the 
attitude of the stars, the unsuspecting 
victims with the rest, and in an instant 
the noose is over their heads, and ere 
they are conscious of danger, they are 
completely suffocated. If the party be a 
large one, they wait for the completion of 
their design, till all have retired for the 
night, and then noiselessly proceed from 
one to another, while the fatal noose 
does its rapid work till the ground is 
strewn with livid and ghastly corpses, in 
lieu of the cheerful, hopeful company, 
who perhaps but an hour before gathered 
there so joyously, and so trustingly be- 
took themselves to their tented beds, to 
arise, alas! no more. 

Sometimes the gang send out a Tillai 
or decoy, to make acquaintances in the 
Bazaars and on the public thorough- 
fares, and by smooth words or proffers 
of service, induce others to accompany 
them on some long journey, from which 
the poor deluded travellers are destined 
never to return. More generally how- 
ever, they depend entirely on chance to 
favour their pursuit, and in a country 
so densely populated as India, among 
a people of leisurely and migratory 
habits, where the great thoroughfares 
are always thronged with travellers for 
business and pleasure, soldiers and pil- 
grims, beggars and priests, people of all 
ranks and classes, these wretched fanat- 
ics are seldom at a loss for victims. 

The head-quarters of the “brethren of 
the good work,” is Mundesoor, where 
they meet annually to hold their stated 
festivals, report progress, and consult to- 
gether in regard to future depredations. 
Here, in the shady groves of this pleasant 
little village, is held the feast of the 
Puja, in which all eat together of the 
consecrated cakes of their order, after 
which the Nishan-kassi is brought out, 
bathed and perfumed in Benzoin or 
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frankincense, and then laid in the open 
fields, across the way the party intend to 
travel, where it is closely watched, in 
order to ascertain whether or not the 
signs are propitious. If a jackall, a jay, 
an owl, or an ass moves to the right-hand 
side of the Nishan, the omen is con- 
sidered favourable, and the journey is 
prosecuted without delay; but should 
any of these pass to the left, it forebodes 
calamity, and the project is forthwith 
abandoned. 

In addition to the annual assembling 
at Mundesoor, they have also another 
rendezvous at the temple of Mirzapur, at 
which the entire priesthood are, “ brethren 
of the good work.” At this shrine, the 
goddess Bhowanie is the only divinity, 
many and costly gifts are presented by 
her faithful devotees, and every Thug, 
old and young, however far off he may 
be, makes to it at least one pilgrimage 
a year, to lay in person his costly obla- 
tion upon the altar of his consecrated 
divinity. In doing so, his only prayer is, 
that still more abundant success in laying 
victims at Bhowanie’s feet, may crown 
his efforts during the next year, and that 
should this prove his last visit to her 
earthly shrine, her “ faithful servant may 
be welcomed to the peaceful groves where 
Bhowanie dwells in cloudless sunshine, 
under cool, shadowing trees, amid fertile 
fields and rippling brooks, and surrounded 
always by beauteous damsels of fadeless 
charms, and brightest flowers that bloom 
for ages.” 

To this celestial abode none will be ad- 
mitted but the followers of Bhowanie; 
and as no sorrow can find entrance there, 
no occasion will arise to wish for death 
as the deliverer; but every joy will be 
enhanced by its perpetuity, and endless 
life to this priesthood of death will be the 
crowning bliss of all. A bright, beaute- 
ous finale for a life of such dark, fearful 
malignity ! 

Before introducing the tragical story 
with which this brief sketch of the Thugs 
will be concluded, I present to my readers 
one of the songs of this fanatical sect. 
It is an invitation of Bhowanie to her 
followers, that is always chanted in full 
chorus at the opening of their solemn 
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festivals, while the “brethren of the good 
work” dance with frantic violence and 
innumerable prostrations, around the 
Khodali, the mystic symbol of their in- 
fernal vocation. The song is as follows: 


BHOWANIE’S CALL TO HER FOLLOWERS. 


Ye brethren of the good work, hail! 

Nor from the solemn festal fail, 
Bhowanie calls from high. 

Ye chosen ones of mystic vow, 

Now in her gladsome presence bow— 
Tis she that becks thee nigh. 


Bring in the gory sacrifice, 
That so cold and pulseless lies ; 
Bhowanie’s eye would feast. 
What to her so bright and fair, 
As the corpses grim ye bear? 
And you her ’nointed priest. 


Pile them on her altar higher, 

With fragrant incense, holy fire; 
Bhowanie quaffs th’ odor. 

Blood and wounds and ghastly death, 

And the horrid, gurgling breath. 
These her dearest treasure. 


Now bring forth the bright Khodali, 

Bathed in incense let it lie, 
Bhowanie’s mystic sign. 

Around it dance—before it fall, 

And on your chosen goddess call ; 
Thine for aye, and only thine. 


Ever to her drink life and health ; 
To man’s foul race, destruction—death! 
Bhowanie bids thee so. 
Forth now, more num’rous gifts to bring, 
And yet more glad rejoicings sing; 
On, on, forever go! 


Such is the song—the story is entitled: 
RAHMAN AND FERRAYA. 


In the midst of one of the fairest and 
most fertile plains of Southern India, 
stands the little town of Vanthi-Vasi, 
sometimes, though incorrectly, written 
Wandiwash. It contains little to attract 
the gaze of the curious, or to interest the 
passing traveller; and but that it was 
once the theatre of a bloody conflict be- 
tween the English and French, this quiet 
little town, hidden away among shadow- 
ing trees and fertile plains, would perhaps 
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have remained to the present day alto- 
gether unknown to the western reader. 
Were he now to wander within its pre- 
cincts, he would find the ruined remains 
of the old fort built centuries ago, the 
vestiges of a once princely abode, one or 
two dusky Pagodas, and perhaps two 
hundred unassuming little cabins sur- 
rounded by paddy-fields, fruit trees, and 
flowering shrubs, presenting, as a tout 
ensemble, such an air of rural comfort as 
one is seldom permitted to gaze on, even 
within India’s fertile borders. Recently 
a Christian church has been planted in 
that little town; a few seeds of gospel 
truth have been sown and are beginning 
to spring up, and though yet but as “a 
grain of mustard seed” for minuteness, 
we may hope that ere long “ the little one 
will become a thousand,” and its stately 
branches tower upward even to the 
heavens, till all those benighted idolaters 
take shelter under its heaven-born shadow. 

But it is neither of the present, with 
its simple-hearted peasantry, nor of the 
sublime hopes that shed a bright halo of 
promise around the future, with which 
we have to deal on the present occasion ; 
but rather to cast back the eye of memory 
to the shadowy past, and call back from 
their cheerless graves, those who once 
formed part of the dramatis persone in a 
dark and terrible tragedy connected with 
the name of Vanthi Vasi. The occur- 
rences we have to relate belong to a 
century that has passed, and of those 
who figured most largely in this appall- 
ing story, not one remains to be moved at 
this revival of its bitter memories, and 
we may speak plainly. 

The hero of our story belonged to an 
old Brahminical family, whose wealth, 
talents, and lordly bearing rendered them 
undisputed sahibs over the simple-hearted 
community among whom they dwelt, 
reverenced almost as gods among men. 

The ancestral domain of the Brahmin 
Akbar, was a stately palace, whose gilded 
turrets seemed to pierce the very clouds, 
glittering gorgeously in the golden sun- 
beams, whilst its massive gates, well 
mounted fort, and extensive grounds, pro- 
claimed to the passer-by the boundless 
wealth not less than the princely sway of 


its lordly occupant. The castle was built 
of a rather fanciful combination of white 
marble and red sand-stone, the latter 
greatly preponderating, and looking at 
mid day, when reflecting from its thou- 
sand turrets, minarets, and cupolas, the 
dazzling rays of the fierce tropical sun, 
as if steeped in the gorgeous light till 
these became part and parcel of its living 
brightness. The centre building is square, 
and surrounded by arcades once highly 
ornamented with a trellis-work of white 
marble, but now wretchedly broken and 
disfigured. In the rear was the harem, 
built in the form of an immense pavilion, 
and profusely decorated within and with- 
out with lapis-lazuli, jasper, cornelian, 
and agate mosaics so gorgeous and unique 
in design as utterly to bedazzle western 
eyes, as well as defy all attempts at de- 
scription. The walls and ceilings are 
covered with arabesques of mica, silver 
and ebony, which must have been dazzling 
indeed when reflecting their prismatic 
radiance by the light of the thousand 
chandeliers that once adorned these now- 
forsaken halls. The whole was sur- 
rounded by a stone wall, contrived with 
an open fret-work of exquisite design and 
workmanship, and the entrance to which 
was effected by massive gates of stone 
and iron, guarded by day, and securely 
locked by night. 

The lofty turrets of that stately castle 
still abide “‘in media solitudine posite” 
as a mournful vestige of the past; but 
those whose glad voices once rang so 
merrily within, whose light step pressed 
softly the gorgeous mosaics, or roseate 
fingers plucked buds of fragrance from 
those terraced gardens, now sleep softly 
beneath the sod, far away from their 
peaceful abode, and the old walls murmur 
but the requiem of the past, as noisome 
reptiles gather amid the tarnished mould- 
ings, and the mournful vampire flaps his 
pestiferous wing, while the hideous jackal 
prowls through those tessellated halls, 
and roams undisputed lord over the 
doomed domain of the once haughty 
Akbar. 

Many fair flowers, beautiful as houris, 
gentle and lovely as heart could desire, 
adorned the gorgeous harem of this pet- 
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ted favourite of fortune; but brightest, 
most beauteous, and best beloved, was 
Amesha, acknowledged queen of those 
gilded halls—the beauteous flower that 
lay in Akbar’s bosom, and the very joy 
and light of her husband’s life. She was 
decidedly petite in stature, but gentle and 
graceful as a fawn; with eyes darker 
than the midnight storm, yet soft as those 
of the loving gazelle, and hair more 
lustrous than the raven’s wing; while 
the delicate bloom of her cheek seemed to 
have borrowed its radiance from the 
fairest flower of morning, and the celes- 
tial brilliance of the red-tipped sea-conch 
could not rival her ruby mouth. 

For ten years she had been the wedded 
wife of the lordly Akbar, two cherub chil- 
dren had blessed their union, binding 
still more firmly the silken cord that 
united their hearts and lives, and Amesha, 
still beautiful as ever, was even more the 
cherished idol of her husband’s affections, 
than when brought a child-bride of ten 
years to deck the gilded halls of his lordly 
mansion. 

And those beauteous children—how 
shall we describe their budding charms 
of infantile purity and promise? Brighter 
than the morning, more fragrant than 
the dew-drop that nestles among the 
petals of the damask rose, more change- 
ful in the ever-varying emotions of their 
bright young faces than the mingled 
sunlight and showers of an April day— 
their young lives were but the embodi- 
ment of winsome loveliness, dispensing 
to all around the joy and love of which 
they seemed but the bright impersona- 
tion. Young Rahman, the eldest, had, 
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at the period of which we speak, just 
completed his ninth year; though the 
lightning flash of those dark, earnest 
eyes, the beaming glance of intellect, and 
the broad, polished brow upon which 
reason sat enthroned, might have awarded 
to him almost double that number. He 
wore the princely garb of his noble race, 
and had recently been invested with the 
sacred cord,* which lay caressingly over 
the polished shoulder, as if conscious of 
deriving increased value and importance 
from its juxtaposition with this lordliest 
scion of a lordly house. Jewels of rare 
value hung from the ears, and adorned 
the symmetrical limbs; whilst a circlet, 
formed of diamonds and rubies reposing 
on leaves of emerald, rested on the noble 
head, though it could add nothing of 
grace or beauty to its fair proportions. 
His noble organism, physical and mental, 
was singularly felicitous, uniting the 
symmetrical form, graceful proportions, 
and intense affections of his beautiful 
mother, with the dignity, ambition, 
and independence of his lordly father ; 
whilst he was withal the very synonym 
of beauteous, loving, free-hearted child- 
hood. 

His little sister Ferraya, six years his 
junior, was in most respects his very op- 
posite. Small, delicate and fragile, with 
soft languishing eyes of dove-like tender- 
ness, long silky hair that floated in grace- 
ful luxuriance over the dimpled shoulders, 
and a complexion paler and fairer than 
most of her race, she looked like some 
beauteous flower all too fair and fragile 
for this lower sphere, and ready to be 
blasted by the first rude breath that 


te 





* When the son of a Brahmin is twelve days old, a festival is held for the ostensible 
purpose of endowing him with a name. When six months have run their round, there is 
another merry-making to mark the bestowal of his first meal of solid food; and again at 
two years of age, when his head is shaved, his ears bored, his nails pared, and other 
equally important ceremonials are duly attended to. But the most important epoch in 
the life of the young heir occurs when he is nine years old, at which time, amid songs 
and feasting, revelry, shouts and rejoicings, he is invested with the sacred cord, consist- 
ing of one hundred and eight threads, made of cotton gathered and spun by Brahmins. 
This cord is worn over the left shoulder and passes across the breast to the right hip. 
At the time of the investure the young incumbent is taught the gayatri or Brahminical 
prayer, which none but the lips of a Brahmin may pronounce, and by means of it, the 
young heir is duly installed with his legal rights, and is thenceforth regarded as “twice 
born.” —AUTHOR. 





passed heedlessly over the delicate petals 
of this precious exotic. 

Such was the family of the lord Akbar, 
at the period to which our story refers ; 
and as in consequence of the tender age 
of her children, Amesha had not, for 
several successive years, accompanied her 
husband in his annual pilgrimages, their 
going on this occasion, tout en famille, 
was matter of general satisfaction. 

It was on one of those days of cloud- 
less sunshine within the tropics, so glori- 
ously bright, so transcendantly lovely, 
when flowers dotted every meadow and 
field and plain, birds carolled forth their 
joyous melodies, and all nature seemed 
clad in her holiday garb, that the Rajah 
Akbar, accompanied by Amesha and her 
two children, together with their suite of 
attendants, set forth from Vanthi-Vasi for 
Benares, the sacred city of the Hindoos 
as Mecca is of the Mohammedan. Their 
venerated idol, Mahddeo, had not then 
made its descent into the sacred well, 
where it now reposes, so serenely un- 
conscious of the thousand ills and errors 
of this changeful life. But we must ex- 
plain this allusion for the benefit of such 
of our readers as may chance to be uniniti- 
ated in the mysteries of Brahminical lore. 
After the conquest of Benares by the 
English, the victors placed before this 
gorgeous idol a loaded cannon for the 
purpose of destroying it, apparently forno 
other object than the triumphant display 
of their absolute power. Seeing the dan- 
ger that threatened their favourite deity, 
the Brahmins rose en masse for its pro- 
tection, and offered immense sums for its 
ransom. Failing in their own attempts 
at rescue, the Brahmins next sought to 
incite the populace to rebellion; but the 
English proposed to settle the dispute by 
an appeal to the deityship of the idol, 
“Tf,” said they, “your idol be really 
God, then we cannot hurt him with can- 
non balls, but if, on the contrary, he 
prove thus destructible, he cannot longer 
have any claim to your regard.” The 
applicants were silenced though not con- 
vinced ; but ‘‘ possession being nine points 
of the law,” and as usual, might being 
right, the poor Brahmins were compelled 
to submit. The venerated idol was of 
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course unable to withstand the onset of 
half a score of forty-eight pounders, and 
fell, crumbled to atoms, at the feet of the 
discomfitted Brahmins. But their wond- 
rously-inventive faculties did not fail 
them even now, and they readily framed 
a story, which not only accounted for the 
destructibility of the image, but estab- 
lished in the minds of the wonder-seek- 
ing populace, a still higher reputation 
than before, for foresight and ability to 
provide for its own safety. The Brah- 
mins proclaimed to the people, that they 
had seen the spirit of Mahddeo quit the 
body of the image several hours before 
the onslaught of the British cannon, and 
that it had descended for safety into a 
neighbouring well; and there they believe 
it still abides, ready to receive, as before, 
their homage and their offerings, which 
are annually deposited in the sacred well 
by the credulous populace, and proba- 
bly as regularly abstracted by the wily 
priests. 

But, at the time to which our story re- 
lates, the descent had not been made; but 
the hoary idol sat in majestic grandeur 
upon its gilded altar, a recipient (though, 
alas! unconscious,) of the heart’s adora- 
tion of the humble worshipper, and the 
costly gifts of the lofty and the proud. 
Both these classes might have found their 
appropriate representatives in the noble 
group in whose wake we are following; 
nor had gifts rich and rare, for the vener- 
ated idol, been forgotten. The offering 
of lord Akbar was a jewelled coronet of 
immense value, that of his wife a roll 
of cashmere from the finest looms of 
Delhi, Rahman’s, a pair of golden vases 
of the most fragrant incense, and little 
Ferraya’s, the first offering her infant 
hands had ever conveyed, a beauteous 
bouquet, every flower of which was com- 
posed of a cluster of precious stones. 
Even the attendants had been provided, 
on this joyous occasion, with gifts suited 
to their rank and position, and of all that 
happy company, not one had set forth 
empty-handed. 

The lady Amesha, with her young 
daughter, travelled on the back of an 
elephant in a princely howdah, curtained 
with cashmere shawls of the finest quality. 
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The little lord Rahman was mounted on 
a milk-white steed of pure Arab blood, 
whose housings were embroided in gold 
and jewels, and the bridle, stirrups, &c., 
inlaid with the same precious metal. The 
haughty Brahmin, himself more lofty than 
any of the group, affected the deepest 
humility by walking on foot till the sandy 
plains, over which he strode, were marked 
with the blood that flowed unrestrained 
from his bruised and lacerated feet. In 
this way he aimed to acquire merit, and 
to win for himself a name and fame for 
lofty deeds of noble asceticism—a repu- 
tation to be used for still farther acts of 
self-aggrandizement, and perhaps when 
he died, to be enrolled on the archives of 
his country’s and the world’s history, as 
the loftiest to which man may aspire. Of 
the suite of attendants, eight in number, 
some were mounted on camels, others 
were on foot, and the female attendants 
of Amesha and her young daughter, re- 
posed in prettily-curtained Jailis, drawn 
by white buffaloes. 

Thus the gay cavalcade proceeded 
through some of the most fertile and 
picturesque portions of Southern India, 
whiling off merrily the hours in song and 
story, pausing ever and anon for rest and 
refreshment, and luxuriating in the ever- 
varying beauties of that wondrously pro- 
ductive clime. Sv passed the first day, 
and so the second and the third, nothing 
having yet occurred to mar their enjoy- 
ment in the slightest degree. But as the 
deceitful calm before the tempest lulls 
the unsuspecting mariner to a repose that 
proves but too fatal, so ere long were 
our travellers to be rudely aroused from 
their dream of fancied security. 

Toward the evening of the fourth day 
they were resting quietly beneath the 
outspread branches of a sacred banian 
tree. Amesha sat at her lord’s feet, re- 
ceiving, with looks of gratified affection, 
his endearments, whilst at a little dis- 
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tance gambolled their beautiful children. 
Rahman was playfully holding at a dis- 
tance the wreath of wild flowers he had 
snatched from Ferraya’s head, and offer- 
ing his own jewelled coronet in exchange, 
while the laughing little girl shook her 
head, declaring that her own bright 
flowers were the prettiest and the sweetest. 
‘Take mine, for a little while at least,” 
exclaimed her brother, “and you shall be 
queen of Delhi, while I will be a robber 
chief, come to rob you of your treasures, 
but so captivated by your beauty and 
sweetness, that I will bear off my lady 
fair, and forget ali about the diamonds 
and rubies.” The little girl clapped her 
dimpled hands with glee; but just as 
her merry voice rang out its soft peals of 
infantile gladness, three or four persons 
rushed past them to the spot where the 
Brahmin sat toying with his beautiful 
wife. ‘he new comers were clad as pil- 
grims, and though wearing the sacred 
cord that distinguishes the Brahminical 
from other casts, their heads were covered 
with clay,* and their dress indicative of 
the deepest humility and the severest de- 
gree of asceticism. Prostrating them- 
selves at Akbar’s feet, they humbly be- 
sought his protection from the danger 
that threatened them, casting back, as 
they spoke, looks of terror and anxiety 
toward the roud whence they had just 
emerged. 

Eyeing, with ill-disguised contempt, 
the party who could, as he supposed, 
upon slight cause, thus suffer themselves 
to be unmanned by fear, (an emotion to 
which the lordly Akbar was himself a 
stranger,) the haughty Brahmin bade 
the new comers be seated, and inform 
him explicitly of the cause of their 
strange trepidation, and from what they 
desired to be protected. 

After again prostrating themselves in 
humble obeisance, one of the party pro- 
ceeded to inform Lord Akbar, that they 





* Religious mendicants among the Hindoos, who lay claim to peculiar sanctity, often 
keep their heads and foreheads, for months, or even years together, smeared with mud, 
taken, probably, from the holy Ganges. This serves to indicate to all observers, that the 


devotee has made a pilgrimage to that sacred spot; and it is also supposed to act asa 
charm in keeping off all sorts of evil—Avuruor. 
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were a company of religious mendicants, 
who had, for the purpose of acquiring 
merit, visited the sacred Ganges, the 
source of the Jumna, and other holy 
spots, and were returning to their homes 
in the vicinity of Benares, when they 
came suddenly upon a formidable body 
of Phansigars, who were lying asleep 
in the shade of a grove hard by. The 
Thugs, they said, they had readily re- 
cognized as such, by the knotted hand- 
kerchief that many of them wore, and 
also by the khodali, or pickaxe, which 
the Nishan Walli had placed before him, 
seeming thus to hold guard over it even 
in his sleep. Knowing themselves the 
weaker party, and that should the Thugs 
awake, they would stand no possible 
chance of escape, they had slipped noise- 
lessly past the slumbering murderers, 
and then hurried onward with the hope 
of overtaking some other party of travel- 
lers, with whom they might unite for 
mutual protection during the remainder 
of their journey. 

So plausible was this ingeniously fab- 
ricated story, and so well feigned the 
alarm of the wily narrators, that not a 
suspicion of their veracity crossed the 
mind of the noble Akbar. He, notwith- 
standing his lion-hearted courage and 
cool intrepidity when an enemy was to 
be openly faced, could not but quail un- 
der the idea of those he most loved, fall- 
ing into the hands of a pitiless fue, who, 
like the wild beast of the forest, prowl in 
the dark for the unwary traveller, and 
strike the cowardly blow behind the vic- 
tim’s back, giving him chance for neither 
defence nor escape. 

A frown gathered on the Brahmin’s 
lofty brow, and his cheek slightly paled 
as he cast a mournful glance towards 
his beloved wife and the beautiful chil- 
dren, still engaged in their innocent 
gambols, and he almost reproached 
himself for taking them from their 
peageful home, and exposing them to 
such fearful dangers. But there was no 
sign of fear in his manner, nor the 
slightest perceptible tremour in the stern 
tones of his voice, as he hastily summon- 
ed his attendants, commanding them to 
look well to their arms, and with their 
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own bodies to form a rampart around 
the women and children of the company. 
He then sypplied the party of new 
comers with such arms as could be 
spared from his own store, and having 
mutually sworn to stand by each other 
for life or death, the whole party set out 
at once, turning off the main road on 
which the Thugs had been represented 
as travelling, and choosing at the insti- 
gation of the pretended devotees, a re- 
tired path that lay through the jungle. 

These devotees were no other than the 
advance party of a gang of Thugs, who 
happened to know of the wealthy Brah- 
min and his family setting out on this 
pilgrimage. The wretches had warily 
followed the steps of the travellers for 
the first three days of their journey, and 
now intended to reap the reward of their 
forbearance, by ruthlessly sacrificing the 
entire party, disposing of their bodies in 
the jangle through which they were then 
passing, and possessing themselves of 
the money, jewels, and other valuables 
that they might find in the possession of 
their intended victims. 

For the better accomplishment of their 
diabolical designs, they had sent on in 
advance the Buttoat, or chief executioner 
of their gang, with two or three picked 
men under his command, and instruc- 
tions from the Jemidar, to compass in 
any way most in accordance with their 
own views, the destruction of the Brah- 
min’s party, and the appropriation of his 
goods. 

The residue of the gang were encamp- 
ed in this very jungle, within easy call 
of their comrades, should any unforeseen 
contingency render their interference ne- 
cessary. Otherwise they were to keep 
aloof until summoned by the Buttoat, to 
rejoice with him in the full realization of 
their fiendish hopes. 

All unsuspicious of the deadly vipers 
he was harbouring in his very bosom, 
the noble Akbar repeatedly congratulat- 
ed himself on the opportune addition 
made to his party, and expressed in 
most cordial terms his sense of obliga- 
tion to those who by warning him of the 
danger that lay before him, had afforded 
the timely means of escape. The path 
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they were now pursuing, was one so very 
retired, and had so little the appearance 
of being ever travelled by any consider- 
able numbers, that all fear of danger 


- was completely lulled; and a little after 


twilight the company halted for the 
night, little imagining that for most of 
that merry party, it was the last halt on 
the shores of time, and that ere rosy- 
winged Aurora should again gladden the 
orient with her golden brightness, the 
curtain of mortality would have fallen 
for aye around their earthly vision. 

Wearied with the rapid travel of the 
last few hours, the Brahmin and his 
family retired early to their tents, around 
which lay their faithful attendants; and 
soon all were wrapped in profound re- 
pose. 

The disguised Thugs, who from mere 
feint had lain down at the same time, 
now arose, and noiselessly passing on their 
murderous round from victim to victim, 
soon dispatched the entire company of 
the Brahmin, with the exception of the 
two children, These, locked in each 
other’s arms, lay still in the dreamless 
sleep of happy childhood, their young 
faces beaming with innocence and joy, 
whilst rosy smiles hovered as a bright 
halo around their youthful brows, or 
played at hide and seek in the soft dim- 
ples of their velvet cheeks. Unconscious 
were they alike of their own danger and 
the fearful catastrophe which had al- 


_ ready made them orphans; when the 


Buttoat approached softly and knelt 
down beside their couch, gazing wistful- 
ly in the face of the sleeping boy, in 
whose features he had already observed 
some real or fancied resemblance to his 
own dead child; and now as in the re- 
pose of sleep the features are more per- 
fectly seen, the likeness appears to him 
even more striking. As he gazed his 
stern heart was melted, and staying 
the hand that was already raised to 
strike the fearful blow, he hastily resolv- 
ed to spare both the children for the 
present, and to seek the consent of the 
gang to bring up the boy to their own 
murderous vocation. 

The whistle was now sounded, and the 
residue of the party came up to join in 
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the jubilee of the murderers; when the 
Buttoat presented the children to the 
Jemidar, stated his plan, and prayed for 
the life of the boy, even if it should be 
thought necessary to sacrifice the girl. 
To this the party after some altercation 
consented, but clamorously demanded the 
life of the girl, who they contend will be 
only a burden and encumbrance as she 
grows up. 

But the heart of the Jemidar had been 
touched by the infantile innocence and 


~ sweetness of the sleeping child, and 


with a heart more tender and loving than 
most of his tribe, he longs to clasp her 
to his breast, and pour out freely the 
long pent-up affection of a nature once 
gentle and tender as a woman’s, and 
even now, amid the revolting scenes of 
his horrid vocation, often yearning for 
something to love. For he had been 
once a husband and a father, and love 
had been at once the blessing and the 
bane of his existence. 

With all the confiding tenderness of 
an ardent and truthful nature, he had in 
early manhood, staked his all of happi- 
ness on the smiles of a beautiful but per- 
fidious woman. Fondly had he loved, 
and basely had he been deceived. She 
whom he believed all his own, the 
mother of his child, and the fair flower 
he had sheltered in his bosom, and worn 
in his heart of hearts, had turned from 
his caressing fondness to curl its beau- 
teous tendrils around another, and that 
other his bitterest enemy. Suddenly 
both mother and child disappeared from 
his dwelling, and the bower of love he 
had twined for her, was desolate indeed. 
Who may picture his despair when re- 
turning from a brief journey he found 
his home deserted, and learned from his 
servants that their mistress had left the 
house two days before in company with 
a man he despised, and had taken her 
child with her. Even the consolation he 
might have derived from vengeance on 
his betrayer, was denied him, for all 
means for discovering their retreat prov- 
ed ineffectual, and he never heard more 
of either his perfidious wife or her base 
abductor. 

In mute despair he sat him down to 
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die. Never had so wild a storm swept 
over a human heart, and the whirlwind 
of contending passions blasted like the 
fierce tornado of those tropical regions, 
all that was bright or fair in its path. 

Finding least of happiness where he 
had fondly hoped for most, all the ten- 
derness and trust of his noble nature 
were transformed to wormwood and gall, 
till in an evil hour he swore undying 
enmity to the whole human race, and 
lent himself a willing coadjutor to the 
“brothers of the good work.” He re- 
solved that thenceforth Bhowanie should 
be his only mistress, her service his hap- 
piness, and that from her gory altars he 
would find a blessed nepenthe for all his 
sorrows. 

Yet there were hours when repentance 
visited his sleepless couch, and his heart 
yearned for the joys that were his no 
longer. At such seasons, all the pent-up 
affections of former days would resume 
their sway, and for a passing moment 
again would the gentle messengers of 
peace and love fold their fluttering wings 
over his troubled spirit, wooing it back 
to holiness and God. 

Thus it was as he gazed wistfully at 
the sleeping child, and he resolved if 
possible to rescue her from death, and 
bring her up as his own. He conse- 
quently offered for her ransom his own 
share of the booty, which is always one- 
tenth of all taken. His offer was accept- 
ed, and the child consigned wholly to his 
care, while the Buttoat was allowed to 
take possession of the boy. 

Thus rapidly sped the time, till 
Rahman reached his twelfth year, and 
six golden-winged summers had shed 
their brightness over the little Ferraya, 
each but adding to her infantile grace 
and loveliness. She, having no recollec- 
tion of her parents, nor any comprehen- 
sion of the horrid scenes that were con- 
stantly transacting around her; and as 
the petted plaything of the entire gang, 
by whom her every wish was held sa- 
cred, was contented and happy in her 
lot. But not so with the noble boy, her 
brother, who, though sedulously avoid- 
ing apy communication to his little sis- 
ter that should serve to remind her either 
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of their present ignominy or their once 
happier destiny, still ceaselessly brooded 
in his hours of solitude, alike over the 
cherished past and the dreaded future, 
and during the long, sleepless nights of 
weary watchfulness, he sought unceas- 
ingly to solve the problems of their 
coming destiny, and the probability of 
escape from their present ignominous 
captivity. Often and often had his plans 
been arranged, and as often relinquished 
as utterly unfeasible, till at last driven 
to desperation, he determined to dare 
every danger; and acquainted as he was 
with the country through which he had 
been constantly travelling for three years, 
he hoped to be able to reach some place 
of security. 

On a dark night, while the gang were 
mostly asleep, he rose noiselessly from 
his tented couch, entered the tent of the 
Jemidar’, took his little sister in his arms, 
and’ hurried with his still sleeping bur- 
den, beyond the encampment, in the di- 
rection of a city they had visited a few 
days before. Here he intended to pre- 
sent himself to the authorities, and with- 
out betraying the gang (to whom for 
their constant personal kindness to him- 
self and little Ferraya, he had become 
in some sort attached,) to claim protec- 
tion for himself and sister as orphans 
whose parents had died suddenly while 
journeying toward the sacred city—and 
then telling their names, to demand re- 
storation to their own home and rights. 

But his burden soon became more 
than he could carry, and he was obliged 
to rouse Ferraya, and lead her on 
through the jungle by his side, and 
when she became weary they were com- 
pelled to halt; and then day having al- 
ready dawned, he thought it best to 
seek concealment.in the bushes and try to 
sleep, lest by continuing their journey 
by daylight, they might be discovered 
should the Thugs think proper to send 
out to search for the fugitives. 

They had not slept more than an hour, 
when they were rudely awakened by a 
band of decoys from their own gang, 
and with oaths and menaces bidden to 
return to the encampment. Resistance 
and remonstrance were alike useless, and 
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the hapless children had no alternative 
but to obey. 

As soon as they reached the camp, a 
council was called to decide on the fate 
‘of the fugitive children, and their imme- 
diate execution was clamorously de- 
manded by the incensed Thugs, who na- 
turally supposed that the object of the 
boy was to inform against them, and 
bring down vengeance on the heads of 
the whole gang, for the murder of his 
parents. His indignant assurance to the 
contrary by no means convinced them ; 
and but for the still yearning tenderness 
of the Jemidar aud Buttoat for the young 
protegés, to whom they had become 
much attached, the latter would undoubt- 
edly have paid the forfeit of their lives 
for Rahman’s daring attempt at escape. 
Some little persuasion on the part of the 
Jemidar induced the consent of the gang 
to spare Ferraya; but the boy, they 
insisted, must be sacrificed; and the 
Buttoat, having previously put him un- 
der the influence of a powerful narcotic, 


approached his couch with the intention. 


of applying the fatal noose. With yearn- 
ing tenderness he stooped down to take 
@ last, long, lingering look at the beau- 
‘tiful boy he had loved so well, and again 
recognizing, as he had so often done be- 
fore, the real or fancied resemblance to 
his own dead child, his hand refused to 
perform the cruel deed. Leaving the 
child still asleep, he rushed to the Jemi- 
dar’s tent, and throwing himself in ag- 
ony at his feet, besought his interposi- 
tion with the gang for the boy’s life, of- 
fering himself to become security for the 
future good conduct of the child. The 
Jemidar was moved, and his affection for 
his favourite officer, as well as for the 
boy himself, readily induced him to make 
still. farther effort to obtain a pardon; 
and, after mach entreaty, the security 
‘was accepted and the boy pardoned. 
From this time, Rahman was kept 
more under the eye of the Buttoat than 
ever, and every possible means was re- 
sorted to, by the whole gang, to attach 
him to themselves and the good work. 
After awhile, the Buttoat hoping thus to 
acquire increased influence over the 
‘child, informs him that he has discovered 
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by some papers thet were in possession of 
the lord Akbar at the time of his death, 
that Rahman was not the child, save by 
adoption, of the Brahmin ; and further, 
that he has the most conclusive evidence 
for believing that Rahman is his own long 
lost son. This was of course a mere fab- 
rication, and resorted to only as a means 
of securing the affections of the child. 
But this the poor boy does not suspect, 
and he is overwhelmed with despair at 
the horrid discovery. His inmost soul 
revolts at the bare idea of such parent- 
age, and he more than ever loathes and 
contemns the work to which he seems 
thenceforth ruthlessly bound. In secret 
he pours forth bitter lamentations over 
his hapless destiny; yet he struggles to 
feel kindly, or at least with less of aver- 
sion toward him whom he now believes 
to be the author of his being. Yet he 
firmly resolves that not even filial affection 
shall bind him down to an employment 
so horri@—to scenes and associations so 
fearfully revolting; and that he will die 
rather than bind himself by the terrible 
oath of allegiance, to this fellowship of 
death, this compact of fiendish enmity 
to his race. 

Still no definite plan of escape is ar- 
ranged, and as he studiously maintains 
an outward appearance of content, the 
Buttoat secretly congratulates himself 
on the success of his stratagem, and 
looks forward with eager impatience to 
the time when Rahman, by the bestowal 
of the mystic handkerchief, shall be 
duly installed as one of the gang, and 
invested with all the rights and privi- 
leges that belong to the chosen order of 
the “brethren of the good work.” This 
the Jemidar had promised as matter of 
special favour should take place several 
years earlier than the usual period; and 
the time was already near at hand when 
a tissue of unforeseen circumstances 
dashed the cup of fancied bliss from their 
expectant lips, and gave in its place one 


of unmingled bitterness. 


When Rahman became convinced that 
he was not the brother of little Ferraya, 
as he had hitherto supposed, his emo- 
tion toward her underwent a rapid 
change—a violent passion usurped the 
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place of his fraternal affection, and, 
young as they both were, he conceived 
the idea of making her his wife. With 
all the ardour of his sunny clime, and 
the precocious development so common in 
tropical countries, he loved the beautiful 
playfellow of his childhood, and throw- 
ing himself at her feet, swore by all that 
was sacred, that for her sake he would 
dare every danger, and that with her 
only would he live or die. Ferraya was 
but nine, and Rahman fifteen, yet so 
tender was the affection that had grcwn 
with her growth, and strengthened with 
her strength, that she had never dreamed 
of the probability of separation from 
her idolized brother, as she still called 
him ; and clinging to his neck, she read- 
ily promised all he desired. 

Consent of the gang, especially of the 
Jemidar and Buttoat, was now sought, 
and most earnest petition presented, that 
- after the espousal, the youthful pair 
might be permitted to retire to some se- 
questered spot, wherever the gang might 
appoint, and all secluded from the world, 
live only for each other. By way of re- 
moving all fear on the part of the fra- 
ternity that he might inform against 
them, Rahman offered to have the name 
of Bhowanie inscribed on both their 
arms, and thus to identify themselves as 
it were with the fortunes of the com- 
pany. He agreed also to take the most 
solemn oath of secresy, and even to visit 
them at stated seasons, and unite in 
their solemn festivities, asking only that 
he might never be required to take any 
active part in this priesthood of death, 
or imbue his hands in the blood of an- 
other. 

But his entreaties were in vain—all 
was refused ; and driven to desperation 
by the rejection of his suit, and the an- 
ticipation of the terrible future of crime 
and infamy that seemed his inevitable 
portion, the youthful lover again fled 
with his beloved Ferraya; and this time 
succeeded in penetrating far into the 
jungle, meeting innumerable hardships, 
but sustained in all by the ignis fatuus 
hope, that lured him on but to destruc- 
tion. 

On the fourth day of his flight, while 


Rahman was resting on a grassy bank, 
holding the exhausted Ferraya in his 
arms, and watching over her peaceful 
slumbers, picturing to himself, with all 
the ardour of a youthful lover, the many 
happy days he doubted not were yet in 
store for them both, they were surprised 
by a party of Tillai, who had tracked 
them from their own camp. Weary as 
they were, they were compelled by their 
pursuers to start at once, and with al- 
most inhuman haste were driven back 
to the encampment. 

This time all the influence of the 
Jemidar and Buttoat combined were in- 
sufficient to save them from the ven- 
geance of the incensed gang, who felt 
sure that these repeated attempts at es- 
cape were designed for their betrayal 
into the hands of the officers of justice, 
and this suspicion, or rather conviction, 
effectually neutralized every feeling of 
former attachment to the unfortunate 
fugitives. And so, after a brief consul- 
tation as to time and manner, the lovely 
pair were condemned to death. 

All unmindful of the doom that awaits 
them, and rejoicing that they are not to 
be separated even in death, the youthful 
lovers threw themselves into each other’s 
arms, as the Buttoat goes forward to cast 
the fatal noose. But his courage fails, 
and overwhelmed with rage and despair, 
he rushes from the tent and with his own 
hand puts an end to his existence, resolv- 
ing not to survive the boy on whom he 
had so long and so earnestly lavished all 
the tenderness of which his perverted na- 
ture was capable. 

The Jemidar sending a messenger to 
summon the Buttoat to his duty, is in- 
formed of the catastrophe, and becoming 
thus still more exasperated at the cap- 
tive children as the innocent cause of the 
death of his favourite officer, the Jemi- 
dar rushes forward, and with clenched 
teeth and a yell of savage triumph, casts 
the fatal noose, and drawing it tightly 
around the necks of the hapless pair, in 
an instant they fell dead at his feet, still 
clasped in each other’s arms. For a mo- 
ment he gazes wistfully upon the beau- 
tiful forms of his youthful victims, and 
the old tenderness he had so long cher- 
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ished toward them revives, but it is 
mingled with indignation at their con- 
tinued opposition to his wishes, with 
grief for the loss of his favourite officer, 
self-reproach for permitting himself to 
love again anything but Buowanre, and 
yet remorse for his ruthless vengeance, 
with a thousand contending emotions, 
each striving for the mastery. Unable 
longer to endure the painful spectacle, he 
summons one of the gang to bear away 
the corpses for interment. The Thug, 
as usual, tears away the clothes from the 
breast, to examine whether life is wholly 
extinct, and in so doing, finds suspended 
by a slender chain from the neck of the 
boy, a curious talisman, which he care- 
lessly removes and hands to the Jemidar 
to look at. 

The Jemidar trembles violently as he 
receives it, and tottering with difficulty 
to a bank near by, opens it by means of 
a concealed spring, and in an instant ex- 
claims in tones of despair, “I’ve mur- 
dered my boy! my own long-lost child— 
that I would have died to save !” 

Pressing the fatal talisman to his lips, 
he rushes back to the spot from which 
the corpses are just being borne away, 
and stooping down, has his terrible sus- 
picions confirmed by the sight of a small 
lotus flower on the breast of the boy, 
which but a few days after its birth he 


_ had himself imprinted on the bosom of 


his own infant child. The talisman was 
one bestowed by him on his wife, on the 
day of their ill-fated espousals, and by 
her placed around the neck of their 
child. 

This confirmation of his worst fears is 
more than he can bear, and, before those 
around have awakened from their sur- 
prise sufficiently to comprehend what is 
going on, he has seized the handkerchief, 


0 lately the instrument of destruction to 


his child, and hound it tightly about his 
own neck. As he falls, he exclaims, 
“*My son! my son! thou art indeed 
avenged—” and his blackened corpse is 
stretched upon the very spot so recently 
occupied by that of his child. 

The explanation of the mystery was 
simply as follows: Soon after the infa- 
mous desertion of his wife with another 
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lover, she gave her young child, then 
about two months old, in charge of a wo- 
man to bring up for her; and this same 
nurse was shortly afterwards summoned 
to the accouchement of the lady Amesha, 
the wife of the Brahmin Akbar. Tak- 
ing the new-born infant to the river, to 
bathe it there, as the means of securing 
some propitious omen in its favour, the 
babe unluckily slipped from her hands, 
and was in a moment seized by a vora- 
cious crocodile, eagerly watching for 
prey- Terrified at the accident, and 
fearing the vengeance of the haughty 
Brahmin if she confessed the truth, she 
at once determined to substitute the 
little nurseling, and say nothing about 
the death of the other. This deception 
she was the better able to carry on, as in 
consequence of the protracted illness of 
the lady Amesha, the child was left whol- 
ly in the hands of the nurse for several 
months; and the excellent care she had 
taken of the infant, was assigned as 
sufficient cause for its rapid growth. 
And thus Rahman had grown up,—no 
one, not even his reputed parents, sus- 
pecting for a moment that he was other 
than he seemed ; and but for his untime- 
ly death in the hands of the Jemidar, the 
secret might never have been divulged. 
The talisman, the value of which the 
nurse did not herself comprehend, was 
accounted for to the lady Amesha, by 
the nurse telling her that a travelling 
Fakir, or devotee, had placed it about 
the child’s neck, as an antidote against 
witches and evil spirits, and as such -—— 
it had been worn by him. 

The whole story was elicited from the 
nurse, when some few months after the 
tragical events just related, the remnant 
of the gang was taken, their crimes con- 
fessed, and the whole band executed at 
Vanthi Vasi, whither they were brought 
for trial, in order to the summoning of 
witnesses for the identification of the 
family of the murdered Brahmin. The 
former nurse was one of the witnesses 
summoned, and the talisman being shown 
her, the whole story was divulged as re- 
lated above. 

Thus perished the last of the race of 
the princely Akbar; but their death was 
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fearfully avenged by the destruction of fiendish longings of the fierce and insati- 
their entire band of the “Brethren of ate Browanie herself. 


the Good Work”—a tragedy sufficiently © Gnexznsporo, Ala., Dec. 15th, 1858. 
dark and terrible to satisfy even the 
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I knew of old a shadow-cooled retreat 
Beneath the greenness of a Southern hill, 
And there young Edith of the twinkling feet 
Was wont to wander at her own sweet will, 
A welcome guest to flower and tree and rill. 
How often have I heard the sweet girl’s lays— 
Her joyous singing when the winds were still! 
How often watched her in her maiden ways, 
In that green solitude!—in those most happy days! 
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Il. 
She was a lover of ali things that be 
Of lovely, kind, and good beneath the skies ; 
She loved the dedal earth’s variety 
Of pleasant sounds, sweet odours, and rare dyes, 
And she was lovely in herself and wise ; 
And in the greenwood with her brow of snow 
Enwreathed with flowers she seemed to my charmed eyes 
One of the old bright race of long ago— 
A sister of young Huon—or bright haired Angelo! 


Ill. 


Young Edith! in the forest of this heart 
Where pleasant sights of birds and brook and flower 
Abound as in that natural wild—where art 
Comes not at all with any taming power, 
Where natural beauty lives in shine and shower, 
And gladdens all things—dearest! I have found 
A pleasant nook, a little sacred bower ; 
Where let me be in love’s strong fetters bound 
Until my life is gone—then cherish there my mound. 
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IV. 


I would not seek to trim the unchecked growth 
Of thy luxuriant heart—thou innocent child! 
No man on the green earth would be so loth 
To see its plants, its paths, its windings wild 
By any touch of formal law defiled; 
No! let me dwell within its untrimmed bowers 
And by its dreamy founts from pain beguiled 
By the rare magic of its sounds and flowers, 
And longest years will seem but pleasure’s short-lived hours. 
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MILES STANDISH.* 


We are not under any moral obligation 
to admire Longfellow’s last Poem super- 
latively. This proposition seems to be 
obviously true, and yet for the sake of 
peace and quiet, we deem it prudent to be 
explicit. Our New England brethren 
have such a headstrong looseness in mor- 
als just now, and such a passion for mak- 
‘ing an auto da fe of all institutions and 
opinions different from their own, that he 
who does not adopt every current New 
England ultraism, stands a chance of at 
least wearing the san-benito. 

Miles Standish is just now a furor, and 
a creed, and almost an institution at the 
North. The publishers have issued, we 
dare not say how many editions; the 
Booksellers can scarcely supply their cus- 
tomers: we do not know that it has not 
been dramatised, and already it has been 
copiously illustrated. The last mention- 
ed mode of setting forth a book is now all 


the vogue. An illustrated Lexicon ig an- * 


nounced as forthcoming: we suppose that 
in the illustrations, the back-ground of 
the pictures will be full of roots, and sy- 
nonyms will have their distinctive mean- 
ing accurately shaded by the hands of the 
best artists. There is every reason to 
believe that in a short time, we shall have 
the debates in Congress illustrated, when 
we may expect to have more just concep- 
tions with what face certain members 
made certain statements ;—whether there 
was any surprise manifested on the coun- 
tenance of the Hon, Mr. ——, when he 
was informed that he was no gentleman ; 
and what there was peculiar in the atti- 
tude of Mr. Montgomery of Pennsylva- 
nia, the other day, shortly after he de- 
clined, saying “good morrow” to Mr. Eng- 
lish of Indiana. 

Of course we read in the South and 
West, whatever is read in the North, and 
as seventy-five cents pays for “ Miles Stan- 
dish,” and the mail does not refuse to 
carry him, notwithstanding his heavy 


hexameters, the “ Captain of Plymouth” 
takes up his quarters (three quarters,) in 
many a household. 


Let us not be understood as assailing 
the Bostonians for devouring twenty-five 
thousand copies of hexametrical classicity. 
Were they to take a notion to swallow as 
many specimens of creeping things, hav- 
ing forty feet instead of six, no word of 
complain would beheard from us. Lais- 
sez-nous faire, is our motto for what we 
give and what we ask, and we are abun- 
dantly content, if after they have gorged, 
and we have tasted, they do not insist, 
under the penalty of peine forte et dure, 
we should aver that it is the very best 
thing we ever tasted, and the best Mr. 
Longfellow ever offered to the public 
palate. 


Much less do we grudge to the publish- 
ers of ‘‘ Miles Standish,” and to the au- 
thor, their respective proportions of the 
three quarters we pay for the book. In- 
deed we do not well see how such long 
hexameters (double the length of Virgil’s) 
could be furnished for the money, unless 
spun by machinery. Least of all do we 
feel the slightest rising of envy, to see 
crown after crown placed upon the brow 
of Mr. Longfellow. He is a real poet,— 
in our judgment, take him all for all, the 
noblest of our American poets. Ideal 
and spiritual in conception, yet keenly 
observant of the actual, and true to na- 
ture, rich in lore, high-minded, pure in 
thought, picturesque, scholarly, careful in 
diction, and melodious in versification 
(the hexameter mania excepted) he ‘ap- 
preciates the poet’s mission, and labours 
as the gods love to see mortals labour, to 
accomplish it. He is an honour to our 
country, and to refuse him the highest 
meed of his calling, would show want of 
patriotism. England acknowledges his 
claims, as indeed she must do, if she 
would not disparage the foremost of her 





* The Courtship of Miles Standish. By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. Boston: Tick- 
nor & Fields. 
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own living poets, who can do no more 
than challenge equality with him. 

After saying this much in all sincerity, 
we will proceed to express our opinion of 
“Miles Standish.” If any reader differs 
from us, we may at least hope that he will 
not charge us with anything worse than 
want of judgment and taste. 

The formula for the honest criticism of 
a work of imagination, is reduced to two 
very simple questions. Does it please? 
and why? ‘The first finds its reply in a 
simple appeal to our consciences, and to 
answer the second in a plain way, demands 
the exercise of very moderate literary 
skill. 

Thus, every one who reads “The Court- 
ship of Miles Standish,” would say with- 
out hesitation—* Yes,—it is a pleasant 
book—decidedly so.” He read the poem 
without weariness,—did not feel it to be 
too long—had no quarrel to pick with the 
author, and was conscious of a grateful 
glow of satisfaction like that occasioned 
by a brisk canter, or a tender talk with a 
friend’s fiancée. 

That point is therefore settled—the book 
pleases the common, candid reader. Bene, 
then let it please the critic too. If you 
ask our representative friend, why it 
pleases,—most likely he will say without 
much thought or method—“ Because the 
story is told in an agreeable way: I like 
the old Puritan pictures: the staple sen- 
timents of Love, Friendship, Courage and 
Religion always please where well exhi- 
bited. Longfellow has undoubtedly a ge- 
nius for figurative language, and without 
saying that I admire those milliped ver- 
ses, there is a quaintness about them that 
titillates the ear.” 

Now, we think, the general reader has 
answered very fairly the two questions, 
and given sufficient reasons for bis judg- 
ment as far as it goes. And for the pur- 
chasers of forty thousand of the fifty 
thousand copies sold by Messrs. Ticknor 
& Fields, it goes far enough. But of the re- 
maining ten thousand, many would push 
the questions somewhat further and ask— 


How much does it please ? Has Mr. Long- 
fellow, in his last poem, maintained his 
relative eminence, as compared with other 
poets, or as compared with himself in his 
other poems? The difference between the 
two questions is that so well known to 
chemists as the difference between Quali- 
tative and Quantitative analysis. The 
chemist will take a portion of the soil of 
your farm, and with little trouble and 
with tolerable reliability, tell you, that it 
has, or has not, among its constituents, 
lime, iron, alumine, the phosphates, &c. 
But if you ask him to give you an exact 
per centage of each of these, that is a 
matter of difficulty, cost and uncertainty. 

But it is to an inquiry like this last, 
that the Bostonians must address them- 
selves to justify their enthusiasm, and 
upon the result of this inquiry it depends 
whether we can, in good conscience, ten- 
der to Mr. Longfellow such a chaplet as 
he would care to accept. For, of course, 
the author of “The Golden Legend,” 
“The Spanish Student,” “‘ The Building 
of the Ship,” and “ Excelsior,” does not 


" care to be told that he has written a pleas- 


ant, readable poem—one that gives satis- 
Jaction. The “ Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table” considers this latter word sacred to 
the use of secretaries of lyceums, and al- 
ways to be accompanied by a small pecu- 
niary compensation. Doubtless every one 
would deem it many points below the 
standard of praise for Longfellow. But 
on the other hand, one as well assured as 
he is in public estimation, need not feel 
nervous as to the decision upon any sin- 
gle poem. “Miles Standish” might be 
wrecked without any sensible diminution 
of the wealth of the owner of so many 
noble argosies, safe in harbour, and rich 
with their ventures. 

Now we have prepared the way to say 
with the least possible offence, that in our 
poor judgment, “‘ The Courtship of Miles 
Standish” is just a good, readable poem,— 
that it gives, in a general way, satisfac- 
tion.* Asevery body agrees to this prop- 
osition, we are not called to maintain it 





* We have contributed our proportion to the small pecuniary compensation, which, 
according to the “ Autocrat” justifies the use of this word, in three quarters of a dollar 
paid for one copy received by mail, and other three quarters for a copy not received. 
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afirmatively. Butas against those who 
claim that it is a great poem, we will jus- 
tify ourselves by a little specialising upon 
the elements introduced in the verdict of 
the general reader, already given, but in 
@ reverse order. 

First, as to the versification. We will 
not plunge into the question of longs and 
shorts. The state of the controversy is 
briefly this. Many writers deny that the 
English language is capable of being 
moulded into tolerable verse, after the 
model of the Greek and Latin, and Edgar 
Poe has, we think, demonstrated the im- 
possibility. Nevertheless, Mr. Longfel- 
low insists that it can be done, and to 
prove it, he does it, and continues to do 
it. That is to say, he makes verses after 
this fashion: whether they are tolerable 
verses, will probably never be settled with 
entire unanimity, until after the lamented 
death of the author of Evangeline and 
Miles Standish, and that of the Rev. Chas. 
Kingsley, Rector of Eversley. The latest 
expression of opinion that we have seen, 
is by a writer in one of the English Re- 
views. He says— 

“This metre has become, to a cer- 
tain extent, fashionable among English 
and American writers. Perhaps there is 
no human being who reads it with pleas- 
ure; but it is not difficult to understand 
that there should be a certain pleasure in 
writing it. * * * Probably all English- 
men, certainly the great mass of them, 
are entirely ignorant of the real force of 
the ancient hexameter. Our ears are 
dead to the rhythm of quantities. It is 
possible to understand that their lesser 
variations may have given great richness 
to the rhythmical harmony of ancient 
verse. It is impossible to reproduce this 
by the bold distinction between accented, 
and unaccented syllables. The richness 
of our native verse is due to an infinite 
variety of pause and cadence, and to a 
harmony of quantities unreduced to any 
rule, and standing quite apart from the 
rhythmical structure of the verse. The 
necessity of commencing every line of 
English hexameters with an ictus, is al- 
most in itself sufficient to give it its char- 
acter of sameness. They combine the 
elemen's of monotony of two different 


Miles Standish. 
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systems of rhythm, into one hybrid flow, 
and result in the pace of a butcher’s pony 
in verse. Such as it is, Mr. Kingsley 
handles it well, and makes the most of it. 
He is as much better than Longfellow, as 
a canter is better than a see-saw.” 

To this expression of opinion, very true, 
but rather dogmatical, we would venture 
to add, that he who reads aloud these 
hexameters, will find that it is a matter of 
no little difficulty to keep either the can- 
ter or the pacing of a butcher’s pony. 
Hardly by whip or spur is it possible to 
overcome the tendency to subside into the 
sober walk of downright prose. In point 
of fact, it happened to ourselves to be call- 
ed on to read Evangeline aloud, and after 
several attempts to float on the rhythmi- 
cal flow, we got fairly stranded on the 
flats and shallows, and had to betake our- 
selves to undisguised wading. In plain 
words, we read it as plain prose, and our 
auditors said that it was read to edifica- 
tion. Some of the prominent passages in 
Miles Standish must be read thus, or they 
will lose half their effect. Finally, we 
will give up the question, if the best Bos- 
tonian elocutionist can make sensible to 
any ear Greek or Trojan, the “ linked 
sweetness long drawn out,” of such lines 
as the following, or hundreds of others 
that might be given. 


“ Not from the cannon’s mouth were the 
tongues of fire they spake with.” 


“ After a three days’ march, he came to 
an Indian encampment.” 


“ Busily writing epistles important, to go 
by the Mayflower.” 


“ Beautiful Rose of love, that bloomed 
for me by the wayside.” 


“ Orthodox, flashing conviction right in- 
to the hearts of the heathen.” 


Now, if Mr. Longfellow could do no- 
thing better than write dreary, weary, 
draggle-tailed hexameters upon a model 
of Greek that never existed, he ought to 
be pitied and let alone. But few poets 


can charm the ear more deftly than he, 
when he chooses, as every body knows, 
who has read “‘ The Golden Legend; and 
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therefore, he ought to be told plainly, for 
his good and ours, that these draggle- 
tailed hexameters are dreary and weary. 
He writes them, no doubt, conscientiously 
and upon theory ; but people cannot hear 
conscientiously, and upon theory: 80, 
having done enough for his conscience, he 
ought, henceforth to have regard to our 
ears. 

The Poem is cast in the mould of story. 
If a story does not awaken interest by its 
development, it is, as a story, a failure. 
We would not say that in this poem, there 
is no interest belonging to the narrative ; 
but we think the stimulus it gives to cu- 
riosity, is very slight. There is but one 
cardinal incident in the poem, and that is 
more of the nature of a surprise, than of 
a crisis in the movement of a plot. In 
fact, Mr. Longfellow has selected an epi- 
grammatic anecdote, and undertaken to 
expand it into a story. Now, if you ex- 
pand an epigram, you necessarily flatten 
its point, and to build a fine pocm upon a 
damaged anecdote, is a task so difficult, 
that we cannot be surprised that even Mr. 
Longfellow should have failed in it. That 
a fair maiden should say to a young man 
who was wooing her for an old widower 
too stiff to undertake the performance for 
himself—‘‘ Why do’n’t you speak for your- 
self, John ?” is a specimen of naiveté that 
has a flavour which we have relished re- 
peatedly, with various adaptations, since 
first we heard it as a boy.. Mr. Longfel- 
low manipulates all the elasticity out of 
it. He approaches it so tediously, and 
presents it so tamely, that we scarce know 
whether to receive it as jest or sentiment. 
As this incident is the basis of the poem, 
it necessarily finds a place near the be- 
ginning: and as the story is virtually told 
out as soon as it occurs, the poem, if con- 
tinued, must, of necessity, be without a 
story. When the denouement occurs at 
the beginning, a difficulty arises; as to 
what shall fill the place of the denoue- 
ment which is usually presented at the 
close. Mr. Longfellow meets the difficul- 
ty by furnishing two episodes and a com. 
monplace. The two episodes are, the 
campaign of Miles Standish against the 
Indians, and the sailing of the Mayflower 
—both dull; and the commonplace is the 


wedding of the lovers, good enough, but 
nothing more. In fact we cannot but be 
reminded of that world-famous ballad, by 
a distinguished old author, in which two 
stories are related in four lines : 


“T tell you a story, of Jacky Minory, 
And now my story’s begun : 

I tell you another about his brother, 
And now my story ’s done.” 


The Poem has another aspect, in which 
it may be viewed: that of a historical 
picture. As promising, by its title, a re- 
presentation of a period important to us 
all, and especially endeared to the descen- 
dants of the Pilgrims, and having for its 
hero, one of the principal men among the 
Pilgrim Fathers, it would be eagerly pe- 
rused. We must confess toa disappoint- 
ment here. The spirit of the time is not 
embodied in any very palpable way. Ex- 
cept the profuse use of Scripture, which 
versifies into Mr. Longfellow’s hexame- 
ters better than anything he has intro- 
duced, we do not find much that is char- 
acteristic. Indeed, as this is a Love Poem, 
it would not be easy to introduce a great 
deal of characteristic Puritanism. Doubt- 
less the Puritans loved and married, and 
the unaffected inquiry addressed by “‘Pris- 
cilla the Puritan maiden” to young John 
Alden, proves that they, or at least, the 
young maidens, had the right notion about 
it. Still, love was not their forte, and a 
loye-story is not the best form of history 
for them. True, they fought Indians 
well; but Mr. Longfellow is not the best 
hand to describe battles. By the way, we 
are a little surprised that our poet, in 
dealing with a historical subject, should 
allow himself the liberty to mislocate so 
well known an anecdote as that about fill- 
ing the skin of the rattlesnake with pow- 
der and balls. We had always supposed, 
and we are sustained by the authority of 
Bancroft, that it was Bradford, the second 
Governor, and not Captain Miles Stand- 
ish, who had used this metaphor, which 
Dr. Blair might perhaps have condemned 
as a mixed metaphor, but which, never- 
theless, was remarkably strong and ap- 
propriate to the occasion. 

Asa Love Poem, “The Courtship of 
Miles Standish might have been expected 
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to delineate, in a striking way, the senti- 
ments of the parties concerned, especially 
of the young people. But in the places 
where we look for this, the poet is either 
cold, or a little bombastic. In truth, we 
cannot admire John Alden as a lover. 
He is too timid; he is evidently under 
cow to the choleric Captain, and as evi- 
dently never would have disclosed his 
love to Priscilla, if she had not shrewdly 
helped him at the pinch. 

In the imagery of the poem, Mr. Long- 
fellow is himself. If he has in any poem 
failed to embellish his subject by compar- 
isons, varied, rich, apposite, classic, natu- 
ral and rare, we have never read that 
poem. Did our space permit, we would 
like to refresh ourselves by gathering a 
handful of these fragrant flowers. As it 
is, we cannot resist quoting that gorgeous 
description of sunrise—p. 106. 


“Forth from the curtain of clouds, from 
the tent of purple and scarlet, 

Issued the sun, the great High-Priest, in his 
garments resplendent, 

Holiness unto the Lord, in letters of lighton 
his forehead, 

Round the hem of his robe, the golden bells 
and pomegranates. 
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Blessing the world he came, and the bars 
of vapor beneath him 

Gleamed like a grate of brass, and the sea 
at his feet was a laver!”’ 


One of the most striking parts of the 
poem, is that in which Priscilla is repre- 
sented as winding yarn from a skein she 
had adjusted on the hands of John Alden, 
It is beautiful from its perfect vividness 
and truth to nature. 


“He, sitting awkwardly there, with his 
arms extended before him. 

She standing graceful, erect, and winding 
the thread from his fingers, 

Sometimes chiding a little, his clumsy man- 
ner of holding, 

Sometimes touching his hands, as she dis- 
entangled expertly, 

Twist or knot in the yarn, unawares—for 
how could she help it ? 

Sending electrical thrills through every 
nerve in his body.” 


And so we part with ‘“ The Courtship 
of Miles Standish.” We have not said 
that it is not a good poem—but only that 
Mr. Longfellow has written many things 
better: and we conclude by giving ex- 
pression to the confident expectation that 
his busy pen will give us many better 
things in due time tocome. §. L. C. 
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WHERE IS EDME? 


Tell me, where is Edmé— 
On the ocean roving ? 

Or on Western Prairies, 
Ever restless moving, 

With that dauntless spirit, 
Toil and danger loving? 


Tell me, honest sailor 

Of the gallant bearing, 
Whether you have seen him 

In your long seafaring— 
Edmé@ who was ever 

Wild adventure sharing ? 


Edmé—sure you know him— 
Visage open, smiling— 
Bocca d’oro—that is 
Talk your heart beguiling : 
And a hand like woman’s, 
Soft, not made for toiling! 
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Sure you know our Edmé, 
With his mild caressing, 
Noble look, the merit an 
Of all men confessing ; | 
And a heart that showered a. 
On him every blessing! cs 


Tell me, if this Edma 
Wanders in the sandy 4 , 

Deserts that lie dreary, i 
Past the Rio Grandé. 

Or is dimly dreaming 
Far away in Kandy ? 


Tell me, have you seen him 
In the hot Sahara 3 
Or on the Agean * 
Like another Lara; 
Or his bright narghilla 
Smoking, off in Cairo?— f 


—lIn the land of ancient 
Corinth, silent, hoary,— | 
Dreaming with autumnal 
Glance upon the glory 
Of that ancient city, 
Once so famed in story ? 
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Oh} we loved him dearly, 
I above all others— 
More, far more, I loved him 
Than his noble brothers i 
With that love, that every 
Other feeling smothers. 
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Come now, honest sailor, 
Surely you are dreaming, 
Yet your eye has such a 
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Strange and wayward gleaming, i 

That it looks like morning, 4 
When the day comes streaming ! a | 
- | 

“] am Edmé, brother !”" Ks 
In his arms he caught me: } | 
“] am Edmé, brother, if | 
Ah! I see you’ve sought me! 4 : 


Well! no more of roving— 
Providence has taught me!” 
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This is how our Edmé 
Came again to love us! 
Clouds of doubt or sorrow 
Never more shall move us! 
Yonder bursts the sunshine 
Evermore above us! 
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LETTERS OF A SPINSTER. 


Concerning the Inauguration of the 50th President of the United States, and the Public 
- Affairs of the 21st Century. 


LETTER V. 


FROM MISS JANE DELAWARE PEYTON, 
Presently at Washington, 
TO MISS MARY TIBERIN BOONE, 
Rasselas, Oregon, 


Wasuinoton, Quarter of the Senate, 
Feb. —, 2029. 


My Dear Mary: 

I received your letter of the —th yes- 
terday. You are far too good to thank 
me for writing to you, when you know 
that to serve you, or in any way contri- 
bute to your enjoyment or amusement, is 
itself a very great pleasure. Ah, ma 
mie, what were we poor earth-worms, or 
what the use of our preliminary state of 
existence, if our pleasures, as well as our 
duties, were to be merely personal; to 
have our wants or desires or fears the 
motives, and our preservation and en- 
joyment the end of them all. The worst 
constituted natures soon learn that self 
is not a divinity; or, as the Faust says 
on the first advazces of his enemy, “the 
Devil is an egotist.” I have often noticed 
in the offices of the clergy, (where they 
have not been settled by long prescrip- 
tion, ) the term salvation set forth so much 
in the light of a personal advantage and 
gain, as to take from religion all its 
sweetness of savour, all its divinity, if 
the expression be allowable, and make 
the incentives to piety quite akin to those 
of covetousness and avarice. But I have 
already heard one good sermon here, and 
so must not speak irreverently of the 
clergy. I will, some day or other, de- 
scribe to you the sermon, the parson and 
the church. They are all well deserving 
of notice. 

I am quite happy to find that you have 
become a questioner, and thus to know 
from yourself what you like best to be 
informed of. And have I seen the Presi- 
dent qui va, or the President qui vient? 
And did I hear the debate on the admis- 
sion of Oonalashka? And what is the 


reason that the question is so important? 
And is the Senator we wot of as eloquent 
as he is said to be? And what is the 
reason that the Senators from the more 
recent States are all so much alike and 
in general rather above than under the 
standard? And does the north part of 
the Capitol resemble the Escurial, or the 
Cathedral at Rheims? And cannot such 
divisions in Congress as are effected not 
by the intervention of the Secretary or 
Clerk, but by blows after the fashion of 
the swell-mob, or by the production of 
deadly weapons, be prevented by making 
all such crimes capital offences punish- 
able with death, as they ought to be? 
I will endeavour to enlighten you as 
much as possible on these points, except 
the last, which, pardon me for saying so, 
is somewhat unfeminine and forbidding. 
I will, therefore, dismiss it by giving you 
my poor thoughts on the matter at once. 
You must have observed that a peculiar 
feature in the jurisprudence of the last 
hundred years, has been the disappear- 
ance of all punishments against petty 
treasons, lese-majesty and political agita- 
tion, which used to form such a terrible 
class of offences, and infer penalties, 
which we of the present time look back 
to with loathing and horror. Crimes of 
this kind are as unfrequent and as little 
noticed now as heresy or latitudinarian- 
ism in the church, and are held to be 
equally insignificant and harmless. The 
last sequestrations for such cause in the 
parent country, fell upon oppressed Irish- 
men in the end of the eighteenth and be- 
ginning of the nineteenth centuries, and 
though the faitors of this class continued 
to be severely dealt with for a long time 
thereafter in the rude arbitrary govern- 
ments of the continent, the practice has 
almost entirely disappeared from Christ- 
endom. To punish Congressional brawls, 
some of which have been infamous 
enough, would seem to be a revival of 
the code thus abrogated; would be un- 
popular and scarce ever prevent the of- 
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fence; besides, without a single excep- 
tion, I believe the legislators wlio have at 
any time figured in these encounters, have 
never attained either influence or repu- 
tation while in Congress, and have uni- 
furmly disappeared from the political 
arena a very short time thereafter. The 
crime, therefore, like the marriage of the 
old bachelor in the play, carries its pun- 
ishment with it. 

Of the Presidents, the one that is and 
the one that is to be, I have seen only 
the former—the 49th—whose adminis- 
tration is about to terminate. The other, 
the 50th, will not be visible here till a 
few days before his inauguration. To 
have them both at the capital at the same 
time would be unpleasant, and if not ex- 
actly like having two suns in the same 
firmament, would certainly be bringing 
the Spring and Autumn of two adminis- 
trations too near together. You must 
see that from the middle of November, 
when the will of the nation has been ex- 
pressed, until the 4th of March, when 
the new President takes office, there ex- 
ists a kind of duplex government, affect- 
ing to a great extent all public tenures, 
and giving a kind of delicate uncertainty 
to all political relations. The success of 
the incoming power must be celebrated 
like Hamlet’s mother’s marriage— 





“with a defeated joy— 
With one auspicious and one drooping eye.” 


For the whole of the interval between 
November and March, there are in fact 
two sovereign powers in the State; and 
though it be both becoming and_neces- 
sary that the youngest should vail to its 
senior, this does not prevent the coming 
authority from throwing its antennze for- 
ward and modifying, to a certain extent, 
the concluding acts of its predecessor. 
Ong hundred and fifty years ago, when 
the patronage of the government was 
almost entirely in the hands of the Presi- 
dent, the court of the magistrate elect 
was always more populous than that of 
the functionary about to retire, being 
made up almost altogether of suitors and 
expectants, candidates and claimants. 
This is still the case, though to a much 


less extent than formerly, and it requires 
even now an almost superhuman quantity 
of physical strength and bonhommie to 
carry the elected head of the nation 
through the interval between November 
and March. The more so, as he is still 
only a private citizen and altogether un- 
protected by any official household who 
can stand between him and the outside 
pressure. To avoid this beleaguerment, 
some of the earlier Presidents travelled, 
keeping their movements as private as 
possible, and choosing for their resting 
places the least accessible and most out of 
the way villages on the road. Towards 
the end of the 19th century, at the con- 
clusion of the last war with the Indians, 
a military President entrusted himself 
for the winter to the protection of the 
western aborigines, and thus became ac- 
quainted with the principal chiefs of these 
nations, and was enabled, by his subse- 
quent policy, to ameliorate and improve 
the condition of these unfortunate races, 
Another, a merchant President, embarked 
privately in one of his own ships, pre- 
pared for the purpose, and cruized during 
the winter months in those seas which 
are most propitious and least frequented. 
A third disappeared entirely, and, by 
keeping his-own counsel and taking un- 
usual routes of travel, was enabled to 
visit nearly every place of note in the 
older continent; and, having left home 
endowed only with his mother tongue, 
returned a miraculous polyglot, speaking 
fluently French, German, Spanish and 
Italian. 

In later years the Presidents elect have 
adopted different courses, according to 
their positions and temperaments: some 
secluding themselves as much as possible, 
and others receiving freely the attentions 
and solicitations of all classes of the peo- 
ple. The latter course is the most can- 
did, and indicates the greatest strength 
of character. Still this political purga- 
tory of four months is confessedly too 
long, and could be shortened to much ad- 
vantage. But, though neither the time 
of the election, nor the commencement of 
the official term, depend upon any consti- 
tutional enactment, and might be easily 
changed by authority of law, they have 
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now been so long in use as to have ac- 
quired an authority by prescription, 
which the legislature would touch with 
reluctance. The dates appear to have 
been accidental, or settled by the general 
principle that elections should be held in 
autumn, when all classes have most 
leisure, and that official duties should be 
commenced near Easter, when the year 
is in its youth. The interval between the 
election and taking office was, probably, 
also intended to give time to the eddies 
of the last government to mix gracefully 
in the currents of the next. However 
this may be, the regulation has been con- 
tinued from the commencement of the 
government to the present day. A reason 
for this continuance of an inconvenient 
custom is found in the fact, that, in re- 
gard to the Federal Government, as also 
the auxiliary laws and usages adopted to 
give it effect, statesmen of all classes 
soon became aware that their force and 
authority, if not their existence, must de- 
pend upon preserving them untouched. 
This feeling of devotion to the written 
constitution of the Union has been 
strengthened by witnessing the effect of 
changes in the constitutions of the indi- 
vidual States. In some of the States, 
(New York for instance,) these changes 
have been so frequent that the difference 
between a constitutional provision and a 
law of the legislature was altogether in 
favour of the law. The constitution be- 
ing understood as settled only by a term 
of years, while the law was without any 
such apparent limitation. Some of these 
changes, made always for party or tempo- 
rary purposes, were as unnecessary as 
they have been subsequently found mis- 
chievous. In the first change of the 
constitution of New York, made about 
the year 1821, the small property quali- 
fication necessary to constitute an elector 
was taken away, while the very instru- 
ment by which it was abrogated gave 
testimony both of its use and the neces- 
sity for it, by re-enacting a precisely 
similar qualification to the free black vote 
then first admitted. 


“Alba ligustra cadunt; vaccinia nigra 
leguntur.”’ 
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Had the original property qualification 
been retained, all the bitterness of that 
controversy which arose in a few years 
afterwards, when the influx of foreign 
emigration had increased the number of 
naturalized citizens to a vast and unex- 
pected aggregate, would have been alto- 
gether avoided. In this State, too, they 
for a time tried the experiment of having 
the judges of all the State tribunals 
chosen at a general election by the peo- 
ple; thus tainting the ermine with the 
whiskey and tobacco of politics; impair- 
ing its standing and destroying its inde- 
pendence. Such experiments of consti- 
tution-making in the States has tended 
to establish and strengthen the constitu- 
tion of the Federal Government. 

The President who retires, I have seen 
twice. He is a most agreeable person, 
and has borne his honours and responsi- 
bilities with equal grace and dignity. 
Leaving thews and sinews and mere 
physical qualifications out of the question, 
I presume that Presidents of the United 
States would be found outwardly to re- 
semble each other very much; or at least 
as much as Grand Lamas do, or are in- 
tended to do. The political career of 
each has been very nearly of the same 
length and character. They have almost 
always risen from the middle or even 
from the lower class of the nation; have 
threaded their way upward through 
courts, senates, and governorships, until 
they have reached this highest ambi- 
tion of an American citizen; the base of 
their success and preferment being al- 
ways that knowledge of men and affairs, 
which, irrespective of any or all other 
qualifications, makes a politician if not a 
statesman. They have all that self-pos- 
session gained only by a successful man- 
agement of important concerns. The 
kind of men whom we always expect to 
see dressed in plain black, with grave but 
kindly manners—with formal answers by 
the book for all kinds of questions—the 
proper small-talk of a “ruler of the peo- 
ple;” and with sufficient forethought and 
composure to prevent hasty decisions, or 
subject the machinery of government to 
unequal or unsteady motion. 

The 49th President is somewhat under 
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the common stature of men, but of that 
shape and complexion which, more than 
any other, indicate mental and physical 
powers both perfect and well governed. 
At first sight one thinks the face and 
head rather petite ; but a nearer approach 
satisfies us that this impression is due to 
a very just proportion of feature, and 
not to a defect in any one. The brow is 
rather high than broad, and its tracery of 
wrinkles rather manifold than strong, as 
if the contemplations within had been 
more of things in general than in the ab- 
stract. It has few or none of those deeply 
furrowed lines which strong passion sears 
into the foreheads of the privileged or 
powerful of the earth. The eye is grey, 
clear, and its setting good. The nose well 
cut with delicate nostrils. The lips indi- 
cate firmness, and have a light twist on 
the right-hand side, which, when joined 
with the twinkle of the eye, indicates 
both shrewdness and humour. There is 
an air of brusquerie, accompanied with a 
slight toss of the head, which detracts 
somewhat from the dignity of the person 
on ordinary occasions, but is said to dis- 
appear altogether from his official deport- 
ment. The voice, too, which at first seems 
rather thin and womanish, is said at such 
times to become rugissant and mellow, 
and to lack neither strength nor volume. 

The President has a levee for business 
for one hour, at noon, twice a week, and 
there is, during the winter, a state recep- 
tion once every month at the Government 
House. This latter affair is, 1 suppose, 
very much like all other such assem- 
blages, a saturnalia of well dressed peo- 
ple, who are introduced to the President 
at one end of an apartment and make 
their exit at another, 





; “all the while, 
Sonorous metal blowing martia] sounds.” 


You know it has often been said of us 
as a nation, that we can do nothing of- 
ficial without the aid of trumpets and 
drums. And really, judging from my 
slight experience since I have been here, 
there is more truth than slander in the 
saying. Even the serenades here have 
an extraordinary quantity of leathern 


thunder in them, and the trumpets peal 
battle-notes, at midnight, under your 
window in a fashion better fitting an 
alarum to fight than a lullaby or a requiem. 
It is even said that more than one mis- 
carriage has been occasioned by an un- 
advertised serenade. 

The lives of the first Presidents are 
represented to have been ceremonial 
greetings of a very different eharacter— 
affectionate and reverential tokens of re- 
spect exchanged between the ruler of the 
people and his constituents, even more 
earnest and simple than their prototypes 
among the older nations. At present 
they are a mixture, carelessly compoun- 
ded, of carnival and charavari—a living 
pot-pourri of silk, perfume, jewels, and 
noise. It was the custom, until the end 
of the 19th century, at the entertain- 
ments, to shake hands with the Presi- 
dent and such of his household as were 
officially in attendance; but at that period 
there happened to be a President of an 
exceedingly nervous and susceptible tem- 
perament, and at one of his first levees 
this kind of palmistry had been practised 
con amore to such an extent, that the 
President’s hand continued shaking for 
several days thereafter, and a surgical 
operation became necessary to restore the 
proper relation and dependence between 
the muscles and the brain. This affec- 
tion is similar to that to which little girls 
are liable, who, by jumping the rope for 
too long a period, continue jumping even 
after the rope is taken from them, or 
until they are restrained by force. Since 
this occurrence, the usual method of salu- 
tation, by a mere obeisance, has been 
substituted, much to the saving of time 
and the increase of comfort. I have now, 
my dear M., disposed of some of your 
queries—enough to show you that I am 
at least an industrious observer, and look- 
ing on for your sake as well as my 
own. 

Happy be you, and for the present 
adieu, 

J. D. P. 
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LETTER VI. 
FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


Quarter of the Senate, } 
February —th, A, D., 2029. 


Dear Mary: 


I have received your letter of the —th. 
And so the spring has come again to the 
happy valley. The mountains begin to 
veil themselves like brides before the 
sun; the brooks have become talkative 
and prattle of their sources among the 
hills, The green tassels of the pine, 
that blossomless tree, are changing to 
gold—the crocus peeps from the turf: 
there are new comers in the woods, and 
the air seems a real presence, felt even in 
its stillness—as if the earth lying in 
the embraces of heaven were receiving 
that immaculate conception from which 
cometh all the fruit and fulness of the 
year. When 1 was a child, a very kind 
and pious lady told me of mysterious 
voices heard in the stillness of the Sab- 
bath morn. I have often listened for 
them, even in later years, and, as I 
think, have heard them too. It seems to 
me the same mysterious sounds inhabit 
the airs of spring. Intimations of their 
presence are found here and there among 
all the poets: and they are perhaps allu- 
ded to in that fine passage of the song of 
songs ‘‘the voice of the turtle is again 
heard in our land.” 

I suppose, my dear M., if we were to 
have a new translation of the holy Serip- 
tures (which may Heaven forbid) the 
present participle would be introduced 
into this expressive description, and we 
should have to read it, “ the voice of the 
turtle is again being heard in our land.” 
Does it not offend as well as amaze you 
to find modern grammarians and gerund- 
grinders, and sometimes even philolo- 
gists of a higher order, treating lan- 
guages as if they had been made by 
rule—as if the analysis had preceded the 
construction? This work of supereroga- 
tion takes place in no other science. 
The geologist, when he finds the con- 
glomerate and amorphous formations, 
thrust through and overlying the more 
recent strata, considers the cause rather 
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than the specimen—treats the subject by 
dynamics, in regard to its centre of 
soulevement, as an evidence of vanished 
power. But the pedagogue whose sub- 
ject is as concrete and curious, finding 
that in all languages the verbs signifying 
possession or existence are irregular, and 
that there is besides, a class of verbs 
always defective and generally imperso- 
nal which escape from the general analo- 
gies of theory, instead of extending con- 
tracts his system ; instead of regarding 
these anomalous forms as arising from 
the difficulty of representing abstrac- 
tions, and therefore valuable as showing 
the process as well as the result—boldly 
attempts to correct them by applying a 
common measure and standard. Amor- 
phous words should be of as much inter- 
est to the philologist as amorphous rocks 
to the geologist. The adept in each 
science learns much from them, and he 
is but a learned Theban, who disregards 
their historical and metaphysical value, 
and would tread them down into little 
terraces to suit his own opinions. 

You have heard what the school-boy 
at Fiesolé said to his master, who was 
endeavouring to indoctrinate him in the 
new use of this fashionable participle, 
“It is right enough,” said the boy, “ to 
say that a tree is being cut; or a field is 
being ploughed ; because both the tree 
and the field must exist previous to the 
action; but to say that a house is being 
built or a well is being dug, is sheer 
nonsense, because until the one be built 
and the other be dug, they are nothing 
at all—besides when we say, as our 
grand-mothers did, ‘they are building a 
house’—*‘ they are digging a well,’ all the 
circumstances of the action are related.” 
The reasoning is, to be sure, not conclu- 
sive, but against it there is no reason at 
all. In every thing I advocate progress ; 
yet I hope we shall have no new trans- 
lation of the Scriptures. It has often 
been remarked, that to translate a work 
of genius, requires as much talent in the 
last as in the first author. How much 
more strongly will this apply to the 
work of rendering into a different lan- 
guage the writings of inspired men. As 
to the Westminster, or first authorized 
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translation, I hold it that the occasion 
itself—the delivery of the divine oracles 
to an ignorant and semi-barbarous age 
should be accounted equivalent to an in- 
spiration; whereas were the same work 
to be attempted now, there would be 
great danger of wresting the truth to suit 
sectarianism or deface and depreciate it 
with controversial divinity. Let us keep 
it as it is. The language will never 
again be as pure and simple as it was 
then ; and fur my own part, I should dis- 
like to own a Bible analyzed into concor- 
dances with the Cyclopedia. Here’s an 
episode for you! But courage—it’s a 
long time, yet to the 4th of March. 
“ Revenons nous a@ nos moutons.” 

Although the President receives visits 
of business and ceremony at the govern- 
ment house, which was for many years 
his only residence, his private and family 
establishment is at Bon Repos, a well 
appointed and rather palatial edifice, 
situated on the eastern slope of the Al- 
leghanies, about eighty miles from the 
city, surrounded by a park of fine old 
woods, and commanding an extended 
view of the adjacent country. The ar- 
chitecture of the building is light, but 
_ stately and of that original and purely 
Anierican style, which dates from the 
end of the 19th century, when artists 
began again to consider the uses of pub- 
lic as well as private buildings, and to 
originate new arrangements and orna- 
ture of their own, instead of merely 
copying the models of the ancients. This 
seat is sometimes called the Residence, but 
bears more generally the French name 
which I at first gave it. It was so called 
by its first occupant in remembrance 
of an anecdote now become historical of 
General Washington. It is said that at 
all his military entertainments during 
the war of the Revolution, the conclu- 
ding health given by himself and held 
as a signal for drawing the tables was 
Bon Repos; the French being used proba- 
bly in compliment to the officers of that 
nation, who were of his family or might 
happen to be present. 

The want of some such retreat where 
the President could separate himself from 
his office ; blow away State cobwebs from 
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his brain, and enjoy the ease, relaxation 
and privacy of an individual, had begun 
to be felt about the middle of the 19th 
century. The government house then, 
not a fourth part of its present dimen- 
sion, overlooked the long-pontine marsh- 
es, and was probably, so far as we can 
judge of it now, contrived like some 
other notable residences which we have 
seen, 80 that the rooms of State acted as 
ventilators, if not condensers to the va- 
pours and gases engendered in the sub- 
terranean parts of the building. This 
used to be a great defect in the palaces, 
and large baronial houses in the west of 
Europe. The princely pile of Bucking- 
ham house, once a favourite residence of 
Queen Victoria, was originally so defect- 
ive in this respect that wandering airs 
from the kitchen and scullery, expanded 
by the heat of the rooms above, were 
constantly perceptible above the more 
elaberate perfumery of the State apart- 
ments ; and it required an artist of great 
skill and knowledge so to reform the 
buildings as to confine such exhalations 
to their appropriate limit. 

The new residence of the President 
was designed to have been in the city 
proper, but the project had been so long 
before the Legislature, that the members 
of the third house (as it is called) had 
ample time to purchase every site either 
available or desirable for such a build- 
ing; and, it being at that time a recog- 
nized principle in murals, that what was 
worth one dollar to an individual, should 
be made to cost the government five 
thousand, it was discovered, after the 
project had been sufficiently discussed, 
elaborated and settled, that to repurchase 
any of these sites for the intended pur- 
pose, would take as much money as an 
Indian war. A more spacious, distant 
and cheaper location was therefore se- 
lected, and subsequent Presidents have 
had reason to thank the operation of the 
general cupidity, that by its means they 
have been provided with a quiet and 
roomy residence, with sufficient of adja- 
cent ground for air and exercise, instead 
of being pent up in the close and crowd- 
ed town. The great electoral railroad 
passes close southward of the mansion 
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which is thus reached in about an hour 
and ahalf from thecity. I will at some 
future time describe t> you this fine 
building, or at least such of its peculiari- 
ties as I think will interest you. So 
much for Presidents. 

Of your next subject of inquiry, the 
eloquence of the Senator we wot of, I can 
from. personal knowledge say but little, 
except that it seems to be a power gene- 
rally recognized. I have also noticed 
that those who speak of him, whether 
in commendation or disparagement (and 
what great gift has ever wanted such 
accompaniments!) rarely indicate the 
same points either as excellencies or de- 
fects. But all agree that he possesses in 
a great degree, that magisterium of an 
orator which is found in earnestness and 
sincerity. When thoughts come from 
the heart; are the direct expressions of 
our internal consciousness and feeling, 
articulation and gesture are but of little 
consequence; and may be original, as 
indeed in such cases they are not apt to 
be, or follow any established pattern of 
the time. This earnestness in the person 
‘we are speaking of never frets and froths 
and fumes; does not spit words, or shriek 
them or whisper them—make you wait a 
minute for a fact, and then utter it in a 
voice which cannot be heard; roar 


forth premises, and then whimper out 


the conclusion; but, in the height of 


his illustrations, though the words tread 
thicker after each other, they are all in 


place; though the voice swells, its tones 
are all natural, and the argument, rising 
in life-like proportions from the inspira- 


tion of the speaker, he himself is over- 


shadowed and lust in his own creations, 
so that while listening to the name of 
the oracle we forget both the prophet and 
the shrine. | 

Such at least is the description given 
of him by a person of taste, talent and 
long experience in deliberative assem- 
blies. I take the outline as reliable, 
though it may be a caricature rather 
than a copy. I must warn you generally 
that you are not to receive all that I tell 
you as either fact or reasoning of my 
own. We are established here in a 
coterie, of which both the men and the 
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women are professed politicians—versed 
in all old affairs of State, and familiar 
with all new ones. So that in most re- 
spects I am to be taken as a scholar wri- 
ting upon themes stated by adepts and 
masters. As to real eloquence, when 
employed upon any subject which I un- 
derstood, I hold myself able to form a 
sound opinion, and might indeed be 
found a more susceptible and judicious 
critic than old stagers, more used to de- 
bates and arguments; as they say new 
plays are best judged of by persons who 
have never been in a theatre. But the 
truth is, I have as yet nothing to judge 
from—lI lack the specimens, having heard 
only one debate, and that so entirely frag- 
mentary and technical, that though some 
of the leading members spoke to the bu- 
siness, there was not enough said in all 
to afford a good sample of any. What 
struck me at once as a defect in all the 
speaking which I have heard or scen re- 
ported, is the constant iteration of the title 
of the presiding officer with the duplicated 
exclamation of sir! laid upon the back of 
it, which seems to me to have no other 
effect than to give a wrangling and a 
quarrelsome character to the argument, 
which is both unnecessary and undigni- 
fied. I cut the following from the Con- 
tinent of yesterday as a specimen. 

‘‘Mr. Speaker, the gentlemen on the 
other side of the chamber say that this 
act was the result of a compromise made 
by one Legislature to be binding upon 
all its successors, and for its validity and 
binding quality, they refer to what they 
are pleased to call the compromises of 
the constitution, by which, sir, we of the 
present day are to understand certain 
ante-nuptial agreements precedent to the 
formation of that instruament—the proto- 
col, as diplomatists say, of the final and 
concluding act—sir, I deny the yalidity 
of any such compromises—I deny and 
repudiate them altogether. Compromise, 
sir, has grown to be a dishonest word. 
Yes, sir, it does not belong to our lan- 
guage. It is a word, sir, not to be found 
in our early State papers, at Jeast not in 
the sense appertaining to it now. It 
belongs, sir, to the old world—to the 
corrupt and infected diplomacy of de- 








cayed governments. We borrowed it 
from them, sir, in the days of paper cur- 
rency, fancy stocks, forged scrip, land 
donations, Kansas constitutions, womens’ 
rights, abolition preaching, spiritual rap- 
pings, fillibustering, fourierism. What 
is the technical meaning of this word 
compromise? Its meaning is technical 
in politics and differs entirely from its 
general acceptation. Suppose, sir, it was 
said that you and I were compromised, 
what would it mean? It would mean, 
sir, thut you had privately—yes, sir, pri- 
vately promised to do certain things for 
me, and that I had privately promised to 
do certain things for you as an equiva- 
lent. That would be the meaning of it, 
sir. In such a case our fathers would 
have said, that you and I had made a 
bargain—an agreement. That is the 
English of it. But, sir, this phrase will 
no longer answer in politics. It is too 
plain, sir,—it is ‘rank, it smells to 
heaven.” Sir, when it was first sup- 
posed and asserted in this country, that 
two distinguished politicians had made a 
bargain, the whole nation was offended. 
The mere intimation of it turned the tide 
of a Presidential election and damned 
effectually two politicians as honest— 
yes, sir, as honest, I dare not go fur- 
ther, as any that now hear me. The 
word was changed immediately. To bar- 
gain, sir, is vulgar, is fulsome—but to 
be compromised, heaven bless you, sir, 
that is no crime at all—it is the fashion, 
sir,—the French fashion. Compromise 
is ‘ your only wear.’ ”’ 

I have taken a passage at random from 
the printed speeches. It has probably 
suffered amputation in this respect from 
the reporters: for you are to know that 
in a majority of cases, the spoken and 
the reported debates, in the arrangement 
of language, are not always similar. In 
some of the speeches which I heard upon 
the occasion referred to, the eternal Sir 
seemed to make a part of every sentence— 
so much so that the whole oration was 
broken up like an auctioneer’s Canata, 
“Five and six-pence, gentlemen—geatle- 
men, five and six-pence—five shillings 
and six pence, gentlemen, is bid for this 
beautiful statuette—five and six,” &e., 
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&e. This apostrophe to the audience 
is, Of course, necessary in all public 
speaking. It is only the redundancy 
which makes it an abuse and an offense, 
and this particularly when the word 
used is short and harsh. The “O Andres 
Athenaioi” of Demosthenes is often re- 
peated, but it has nine vowels, and is 
always inset where it swells the ca- 
dences of the sounding and melodious old 
language. That this appellative lingered 
long among the echoes of Greece, as an 
alarm to patriotism, we may infer from 
the circumstance that Saint Paul opens 
with it his address to the Athenians 
from the hill of Mars. The Roman in- 
vocation either in the Senate or Forum 
was not melodious, and we find it 
coming but seldom in their orations. 
By Cicero it is always enveloped in 
a band of short vocal words as thus, 
** Que cum ita sint, Quirites, de., &c.”’ 

The words of address in our country, 
as well as in England, as Mr. Speaker— 
Mr. President, sir, and so forth, are all 
short and harsh, and should be omitted 
unless where very natural or absolutely 
necessary, and always so inserted as not 
to mar the harmony of the language. 
On examining the most famous English 
orations, I find that the best of them 
have the fewest vocatives of this sort. 
In Mr. Pitt’s celebrated speech on the 
abolition of the slave trade, upon which 
the sun rose to supply him with that 
beautiful illustration of the extent of 
British dominion, there are but nineteen 
sirs. In Lord Brougham’s speech on 
parliamentary reform but nine. Aspeech 
of Mr. Webster’s in the Senate, and said 
to have been his most powerful effort, 
contains one hundred and twenty-five ; 
but they are for the most part so en- 
veloped in the-diction as not to offend 
by their prominence. Burke and Sheri- 
dan in their speeches before the peers, 
have belorded ‘their audience beyond all 
measure. Perhaps we might apply to 
them what Byron said of their lesser 
countryman, the poet, ‘‘ Tommy loves a 
lord.” At any rate these unnecessary 
interjections, like pock-marks on a good 
face, destroy both delicacy and expres- 
sion. 
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The ceremony of opening the returns 
of votes given in the different States 
at the election for President, and an- 
nouncing the result is to take place to- 
morrow in the Capitol. This great act 
of State is performed by the Senate and 
Representatives in joint session. I will 
give you an account of it in my next. 
Excuse this discursive epistle which has 
run into a lecture on rhetoric—and adieu! 

J. D. P. 


LETTER VII. 
FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


Quarter of the Senate, 
February —th, A. D, 2029. 


My Dear Mary: 


The ceremony of which I spoke in the 
conclusion of my last letter, and which 
is the grand preliminary to the installa- 
tion of the 50th President, took place 
esterday in the hall of the Constitution. 
This magnificent apartment, designed for 
this and similar acts of State, may be 
called the Theatre of the edifice, and is 
one of the most spacious rooms in the 
world. Its dimensions have been deter- 
mined so as to include the greatest space 
in which a human voice of usual force 
and compass can be heard distinctly. 
This being the utmost extent available, 
for either legislative or forensic purposes, 
to have enclosed and elaborated a larger 
area would have shown both want of 
judgment and of taste. The hall termi- 
nates at its eastern end in a dais or 
platform slightly curved into the cham- 
-ber, and raised five steps above the floor. 
From this elevation there open four deep- 
arched windows, giving a strong light 
to this portion of the hall, so that what- 
ever ceremonial is transacted there, can 
be witnessed not only from the whole in- 
terior but also to a very considerable 
distance from without. To take the 
largest practicable space and adapt it 
‘both for audience and exhibition to the 
greatest number of spectators was the 
object which the architect proposed to 
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himself, and to this end alone the shape 
and ornature of the chamber has been 
made subservient. So far as I am a 
judge, and it is also the general verdict, 
he has as perfectly fulfilled his purpose 
as is permitted to mere human agency, 
and at the same time embellished his 
work with a class of decorations at 
once magnificent and original. 

The hall occupies the eastern half of 
the North Capitol. The entrance to it 
is from the west through a quadrangle 
made by the intersection of the two 
principal corridors—one answering to 
the nave which leads from the west, con- 
necting with the white Capitol ; and the 
other to the transept which divides the 
building and leads from the north front 
into the court. The angles of this in- 
tersection are cut off by sides of about 
fifty feet in width ascending to the roof, 
from which light is admitted. The lower 
parts of these sides are panelled and 
richly decorated, and behind them are 
the main stair-cases leading to the upper 
parts of the building; but in the second 
story these faces of the quadrangle have 
niches, in which are placed the four col- 
ossal statues of which you have heard 
so much: the work of the American 
Cellini, representing the four ages of the 
world, the Nomadic, Agricultural, the 
Heroic, and the Present. 

On entering the hall the first thing we 
are struck with is its great capacity. The 
object of the architect would seem to 
have been the opposite of him of St. 
Peter’s, to enlarge in appearance an ac- 
tually small dimension. The angles of 
the primitive figure are cut off by equal 
planes, so that the interior presents an 
octagon with six short sides and two long 
ones. At each angle of the interior and 
in the middle of the long sides, are four 
massive columns, supporting a decorated 
entablature, and serving as imposts for 
the sweeping roof. The ribs of the 


arches are marked on the roof by 
lines richly decorated with grotesque 
sculpture: but between these the whole 
vault is broken into planes, the divisions 
between which are also embellished with 
a light and leafy tracery. From the cen- 
tral compartment and at the highest 
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part of the roof the light is admitted 
through a circular window. The col- 
umns are massive, with lion-heads in 
half-relief on the die of the pedestal, the 
capital being composed of four closed 
eagles, the wings just touching, and the 
beak serving as a volute, while a broad 
fillet of grotesque foliage covers the feet 
of the birds and terminates the decora- 
tion. 

In the ornature of this immense apart- 
ment all, even the minutest accessories, 
have been so disposed to perfect its adap- 
tation both for audience and exhibition. 
All reverberations or eddies of sound 
have been cut off or provided for. The 
lights are also so arranged as to fall 
strongest on the places to be occupied by 
the principal personages in the several 
acts or ceremonials here to be presented : 
and to enliven and bring out the inimi- 
table tableaux with which the walls are 
covered. 

The first sensation experienced by a 
spectator is, that he has entered a grotto 
where the stalactites have wreathed them- 
selves into regular forms, making pan- 
els and compartments upon which the 
light, falling through chrystal openings 
and separated into colours, has photo- 
graphed the history of mankind. The 
disposition of every part is such as to 
give to the whole apartment, even when 
empty, a populous and movable appear- 
ance, 

Of the paintings (they are not fres- 
coes) which fill the compartments in the 
roof and walls representing important 
events, epochs of progress in civilization 
and government, you have seen and are 
familiar with the prints of them, but of 
their more superlative excellencies, ef- 
fects ancillary to the design and depend- 
ant on colouring and position you must 
see to judge. The principal piece, the 
delivery of the Law from Mount Sinai, 
which occupies the central portion of 
the Eastern end, and fronts the specta- 
tor as he enters, is a great conception, 
executed with the very highest capacity 
of art. Though it contains many aux- 
iliaries, to which the eye occasionally 
reverts, still the management of the 
back-ground of mountain and cloud, re- 


lieves us from the distraction often pro- 
duced in great pictures and concentrates 
attention on the principal group, upon 
which the light falls directly from the 
roof. Wesee nothing but the great act, 
the enforcement of obedience as the con- 
dition of our existence here and here- 
after. This picture is placed appropri- 
ately so as to be visible from almost 
every part of the hall, and is a proper 
acknowledgment of belief in the divine 
origin of our most holy religion. It iss 
you know, the work of the American 
Buonoratti, who was a long time coming 
but came at Jast. The choice and ar- 
rangement of the subjects in all these 
pictures are the work of this mighty 
genius, and many of the designs receiv- 
ed the finishing touches from his hand. 
In the panel which represents Numa in 
conference with Egeria, that myth as- 
sumes an aspect at once philosophic and 
beautiful. Both monarch and nymph 
are represented as seated. On the king’s 
knee is a scroll or Roman book, and at 
his feet the short, sharp sword of his na- 
tion, the belt lying loose upon it. His 
right hand rests on the crest of a hel- 
met, which seems just to have been ta- 
ken off, and his left supports his chin, 
the attitade and expression being one 
of goodness and hope and wonder. The 
nymph is placing with one hand on his 
brow the fillet usually worn byan auguror 
pontiff, while with the other she points to 
the representation of a triamphal proces- 
sion seen like a vision on the clouds of an 
evening sky. The nymph is purely di- 
vine—her face beaming with that ex- 
pression of hope and love and sadness 
which we may suppose Alemenz to have 
worn when instructing or reproving Her- 
cules. You know the gross and wicked 
construction which has been put upon 
this beautiful fable by certain wits and 
commentators—the same kind of sacri- 
lege with which Voltaire polluted the 
legend of his country concerning the 
Maid of Orleans. It is the highest and 
purest function of art to remove such 
stains from the tablets of history—stains 
by which patriotism is disfigured into 
loathsome vice, and pure purpose de- 
famed into sensual impulse. Of the more 
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modern representations: the weak and 
wicked king John in the hands of the 
iron-barons at Runnymede—Hampden on 
his trial for refusing to pay ship money, 
and Luther at Worms, are perhaps those 
in which the skill of the artist has been 
most successful. In all of them the se- 
eondary personages are few, well-group- 
ed and chosen to indicate both the 
causes and consequences of the principal 
event. 

To the lower and western compart- 
ments have been consigned representa- 
tions of the proper history of our own 
nation, and in this part of his labour, 
where the difficulty has been increased 
by the proximity of the subject, the pain- 
ter has shewn as much modesty as talent. 
He has been especially happy in soften- 
ing the close cut and tag-rag uniforms 
and draperies of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, and covering up these 
short-curved outlines by judicious com- 
bination. You know that for the whole 
of this period artists were greatly em- 
barrassed by the queer habiliments worn 
by both sexes, and obliged to be false to 
the ‘age in which they lived by drap- 
ing their subjects in antique costumes. 
The dresses worn in those days both com- 
mon and official had been cut and carv- 
ed into such fantastic and abominable 
shapes that gentlewomen of taste preferred 
to have their portraits taken either hel- 
meted like Minerva, or half-naked like 
Venus, rather than let their faces appear 
on canvass, and that in perpetuo, like 
figure heads to the large parti-coloured 
balloons which, with other monstrosities, 
they were compelled to wear in real life. 
In so doing, my dear Mary, our sex, 
though they have been censured for it, 
and even accused of immodesty, certain- 
ly showed much more taste than the 
other, who seem always to have prefer- 
red being exhibited and preserved in the 
current costume. The ordinary as well 
as the official habiliments of men in 
these days were equally monstrous and 
incredible as our own, and yet from the 
times of Vandyke and Lely to those of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds and Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, the Lord Chancellors of Eng- 
land have been represented on canvass 
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as masses of wool, silk and embroidery, 
with nothing human but the face from 
the eye-brows to the chin. The soldiers 
also with the exception only, as I believe, 
of the great Napoleon and the Iron-Duke, 
whose best accredited resemblances make 
them appear in plain green or gray, 
have exhibited the same weakness, and 
their official integuments, whether of 
iron and steel, or buff broad-cloth and 
tinsel, were as incommensurable as the 
others. Close cut coats, embroidered with 
straps and covered with buttons, indicat- 
ing the places of the ribs and bones be- 
neath, and marking for the rifle the 
chinks of most certain and fatal attaint, 
surmounted by head-gear hard and heavy, 
without pretence either to defense or 
comfort, composed the panoply of mili- 
tary men of this age, and they are pre- 
served in it on the canvass. During the 
same period the beauties of the courts 
of England and France, from the first 
Charles to the fourth George, figure as 
Minervas and Cybeles, Dianas and 
Hebes, their ordinary apparel being still 
preserved in the families of their de- 
scendants like armour in the old baron- 
ial halls or in the tower of London. 
Such chimeras have for the most part 
disappeared, and the great artist has suc- 
ceeeded tolerably in concealing them in 
his pictures of the revolutionary perioi 
when this species of monstrosity was 
nearly at its height. 

In his pictures of the revolutionary 
period, our artist has eschewed as much 
as possible battles aud smoke—subjects 
which ordinary painters are prone to oc- 
cupy themselves with. Thus the great 
feat of General Putnam, (the opposite of 
that recorded by the great dramatist of 
“that sprightly Scot of Scots the Doug- 
lass” who rode up a hill perpendicular, 
old Put, having performed the most dan- 
gerous exploit of riding down,) has not 
been deemed worth preservation. Of 
this period our artist has chosen rather 
to preserve the scene where Patrick 
Ilenry spoke treason—the miraculous ad- 
dress of Hamilton in the Fields at New 
York—the first reading of the Declara- 
tion of Independence—Washington re- 
ceiving the report at the battle of Bran- 
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dywine that Sullivan had been out- 
flanked—the inspection of the army at 
Valley Forge—Washington resigning his * 
commission. With these and similar 
subjects his genius occupied itself, and 
in nearly all of them he has triumphed. 
Another excellence of our Buonoratti is 
this, that he has humanized his war 
pieces by the introduction of women, and 
that too in their natural and kindliest 
character, not as spies, thieves, or stab- 
bers. The history of the revolution af- 
fords many instances of female devotion 
and patriotism with which as auxilia- 
ries these beautiful tableaux are embel- 
lished. 

But perhaps the greatest service which 
this mighty genius has rendered to his 
native country, is found in the connec- 
tion which his immortal productions has 
formed between the history of our own 
people, and the history of the parent 
country, as well as that of the world. 
In the earlier days of the Republic—that 
is, up to the times of forged-stocks, stuff- 
ed ballot-boxes, bribed legislators, con- 
structive mileage, and conquests by ex- 
pansion—-all the historical paintings in 
our public halls represented successes or 
conquests of our own nation, and the 
necessary results of such exclusive ex- 
hibitions was to create and foster an in- 
ordinate national pride, and a tyrannical 
and domineering spirit in our intercourse 
with foreigners. The prelude to all our 
acts of State was a flourish about rights 
and freedom exclusively our own: and 
such constantly repeated manifestoes 
were the more wrong, unreasonable, and 
offensive in that our own country was at 

_ that time the acknowledged and prefer- 
red asylum to the oppressed of all the 
world, and its constitution and govern- 
ment based on the original equality of 
all men. It was a singular contradic- 
tion that during a part of the nineteenth 
century, while we were justifying our 
acquisition of territory, as heritors of 
the dominant qualities of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, destined, as we thought, to 
populate and civilize both the American 
continents, we should at the same mo- 
ment be excluding from citizenship peo- 
ple of this very same race as unfit for 
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self-government—maintain, in one breath, 
not only that all men are born equal, 
but that they remain so: insist upon it 
in the case of the negro and his derivés 
—and the next moment deny the same 
dogmas, one and all, in the case of our 
nearer correlatives of European extrac- 
tion. It seems as reasonable as if a 
leader of the turf should pride himself 
on possessing the offspring of Childers or 
Diomed ten times removed, and at the 
same time decry and defame their more 
recent and immediate progeny. 

Now, our humane artist by preserv- 
ing in his representations the struggles 
aud triumphs of civil and religious lib- 
erty in Britain, in Holland, France and 
other countries, and connecting them 
with similar pious and patriotic achiev- 
ment in our own, has softened and puri- 
fied this ultra American propensity and 
shown the reasonable limit by which it 
should be confined. 

And here, my dear Mary, the limit of 
my letter has been reached, and I have, 
as usual, abused your patience—wasting 
my time and your own in describing the 
Theatre, sweeping the stage, and trim- 
ming the Jights, leaving the players out- 
side unreceiyed and unacknowledged. 
Pray you forgive me this once. As we 
get farther on the road I will have my 
travelling equipage under better me- 
nage. 


Ever yours, J.D. P. 


LETTER VIII. 
FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


Quarter of the Senate, 
February --th, 2029. } 
My Dear Marr: 

In my last I described to you as far as 
description can reach such a subject, the 
hall of the Constitution, in which were to 
be counted the votes given at the last elec- 
tion for President and Vice-President, 
and the result certified and proclaimed to 
the people. The temperature of this spa- 
cious apartment had been undergoing a 
gradual change for a day or two previous ; 
so that at the time appointed for this im- 
portant ceremony, the air within was both 
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comfortable and elastic. Experiments 
have shown that when the temperature of 
the external Atmosphere is twenty de- 
grees Fahrenheit, a temperature of 45° in 
the empty hall is rapidly changed to 62° 
when filled with spectators and a scale 
has been constructed, by which to regu- 
late the supply of heat and ventilation, 
as well for any existing natural tempera- 
ture as for any possible number of audi- 
ence within; the quantity and quality 
of air and heat being as perfectly indica- 
ted and as entirely under the control of 
the attendants as the supply of water and 
steam in a steam engine. 

At ten o’clock, the doors of the corri- 
dor, leading from the court of the Capitol, 
were thrown open for the admission of 
ladies with their attendants of the other 
sex, who were received by the chamber- 
lains and ushers, and conducted to the 
part of the hall ailotted to them. About 
11 o’clock this access was closed, and gen- 
tlemen were admitted by the main North- 
ern entrance, until the still vacant portion 
of the interior had been filled, when this 
approach was also shut. At the eastern 
end of the apartment, the dais and a cir- 
cular portion of the hall had been enclo- 
sed by a circular barrier, within which 
were placed seats for the Senators and 
Representatives: and in the centre of the 
dais appeared an elevated seat with desks 
and other conveniences for the presiding 
officers of the assembly. 

A little after eleven o’clock, the Repre- 
sentatives entered the apartment and seat- 
ed themselves on the left of the enclosed 
space, in front of the dais: the speaker 
occupying the raised seat, of which I have 
spoken, and the clerk of the house the 
desk on his left. A few minutes after- 
ward, the Senate also made their appear- 
ance, and took seats on the right of the 
Representatives: their President seating 
himself on the right of the Speaker, who 
rose toreceivehim. The Secretary of the 
Senate occupied a seat at a table on the 
right, upon.which was placed a dark col- 
oured casket, containing the returns of the 
votes. The President of the Senate is 
the presiding officer of this joint meeting: 
this being the only act of State in which 
the two chambers have cognate authority. 
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The President announced the business 
of the session, and it was forthwith pro- 
*ceeded in as follows: The Secretary of 
the Senate having opened, with some for- 
mality, the dark coloured casket already 
mentioned, took therefrom and delivered 
to the President, for each State in the or- 
der of its admission into the confederacy, 
the sealed return of the votes given in its 
electoral colleges, who broke the seals, 
verified the paper and delivered it to the 
Speaker of the house, who scrutinized it 
in like manner. When thus authentica- 
ted, the number of votes, and for whom 
cast, was announced and recorded by the 
Senators. This process was continued 
until the returns from all the States had 
been thus verified, when the result was 
announced by the President of the Sen- 
ate, and the business of the Session being 
thus complete, a loud cheer rang through 
the lofty hall, which was caught up and 
answered from without, and amid the 
general acclamation and repeated salvoes 
of artillery, the Legislators withdrew to 
their respective chambers. ‘ 

In this assembly there has rarely been 
any debate. Its function being only to 
determine that the prescribed forms of 
election have been strictly complied with : 
and as any fatal defect in this respect can 
scarcely happen, unless by intention, the 
canvass has generally been terminated in 
a few hours. Should there be a close 
contest, and the vote of a State be endan- 
gered by informality of procedure, the 
action of this body might be both pro- 
tracted and dangerous. The ceremony 
though brief and simple, without any 
machinery or decoration, except the little 
black casket of the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate, had nevertheless in it something both 
august and solemn. We could not help 
feeling that this was the free expression 
of the will of a great people, as to the 
person who should, for a limited time, 
bear rule over them, and which having 
passed through an intermediate and dele- 
gated representation, was finally accred- 
ited and made valid here; while, with 
this feeling, the mind naturally reverted 
to those periods of government, when 
such an act could only have occurred at 
the commencement or end of civil com- 
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motion, and even then, expressed but the 
passage of an hereditary authority, alto- 
gether irrespective of the will of its citi- 
zens or subjects—such were the thoughts 
doubtless of many present. Thoughts 
bringing with them feelings of gratitude, 
earnestness and hope. During the whole 
process, there was an almost perfect si- 
lence in the great hall, scarce broken by 
now and then the rustle of a dress, or a 
suppressed whisper. It is said that about 
five thousand persons were present, of 
which number the members of the two 
chambers made five hundred and sixty. 
As the light from the high arched win- 
dows, in the Eastern end of the apart- 
ment, fell strongly upon these official per- 
sonages, I was prompted irresistibly to 
indulge my inclination for analysis and 
generalization, in endeavouring to disco- 
ver if there existed any distinguishing 
characteristic or peculiarity, by whieh the 
members of the one house might be known 
from those of the vther. That is, if there 
were a generic distinction between a Sen- 
ator and a Representative. For though I 
hold it impossible from lineament or ex- 
pression of countenance to determine the 
original strength and «uality of men’s 
minds ; or, as the great Dramatist says, 


“ There’s no art 
To find the mind’s construction in the face,” 


still my belief. is not the less strong, that 
habits of thought and feeling leave al- 
ways traces in eye and brow, cheek and 
lip, the meaning of which may be decy- 
phered by a general key. There are in- 
stances constant enough, and frequent 
enough, to attract the notice even of the 
youngest and most careless observers, 
where change of habit, of business, or 
association, has reformed or deformed 
countenances almost to the extent of Neb- 
uchadnezar’s, in whom impiety and in- 
dulgence had widened lip and distended 
nostril, till the face became the face of a 
beast and not of a man; or till, in the 
language of the prophet, “‘ the nan of 
his visage was changed.” 

On a close scrutiny of these Legisla- 
tors, I could not detect any prominent 
difference between the two houses, except 
that the lower chamber seemed to have 
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more mobility than the other. There was 
more fluctuation and change of position, 
more murmur and gesticulation among 
them than among their compatriots on 
the right. In continuing my observa- 
tions, I noticed that the Senators were in 
general men of larger stature, or where 
this was not the case, gave evidence of 
more healthful and powerful constitu- 
tions than their fellows: from which the 
conclusion is natural that the earlier 
contests in politics are exacting upon 
the combatants, requiring endurance as 
much as talent, and that many enter the 
race who never reach the goal. Indeed, 
the excellent of the earth, whether in 
war, in politics, in science, or in art, 
have, with few exceptions, been men of 
a strong and well organized physique, and 
where this capital has been wanting, it 
has been supplied by constant, severe 
and well ordered training. The body 
ust be well broken to spur and bridle 
before it is fit to carry the mind in long 
or profitable journeys. The fearful pas- 
times of William of Orange as a hunter 
amid the forests, swamps, and dykes of 
the Netherlands, were not mere wanton 
indulgences of his natural love of danger, 
but well co-ordinated exercises of both 
mind and body, giving to him in after 
years, and in many a bloody field, that 
sure seat, quick eye and cool judgment, 
which either led to conquest or reor- 
ganized defeat. The strong and health- 
ful personnel which is recorded of Mi- 
chael Angelo, Cellini, and which was seen 
in later days in Scott, Brougham, Hum- 
boldt and Arago, are proof conclusive 
how much success in mental effort de- 
pends upon physical co-operation, 

Bat if indicia be wanting by which to 
distinguish the Legislators of one cham- 
ber from those of the other, there is 
one general characteristic pervading the 
whole class, which is sufficiently observa- 
ble and definite. This is derived from 
the habit of transacting business in a 
crowd, whether during the session or 
the recess. They are constantly in 
the presence of the public. It is rare 
during any debate that you find ten 
listeners in the house itself. All the 
others are either writing or communica- 
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ting verbally in under tones with each 
other. They acquire a habit of abstrac- 
tion rarely attained in any other school, 
which they carry with them into geueral 
society. When therefore you meet in 
the saloons of Washington, a person who 
walks through the crowd, without ma- 
king much or any recognition to those he 
meets, and who, when he addresses any 
one, puts his face close to the listener 
and speaks in low tones with long inter- 
vals of silence—the sentences being all 
short, oracular and coupled with some 
mesmeric influence upon the hearer, you 
may be sure that one or both of the per- 
sonages are members of Congress. The 
actor who performs this part of the pan- 
tomime best being probably a member of 
the upper house. In ordinary conversa- 
tion they all speak low and lay their 
heads together, as if they were breathing 
thoughts without the use of language. 
And in this way votes are promised or 
counted—appointments made, and all 
the ponderous machinery of legislation 
moves like Milton’s planet, “ soft spin- 
ning on its axle.” | 

Such is the state of the “ mecanique 
Legislatif” in quiet times, among friends 
and in fair weather; but when the ma- 
chinery becomes rusted or clogged, or 
has been over-wrought, adjustment must 
be effected and equilibrium restored, 
either by a tart speech, or may-hap a 
blow in the lobby or a free fight in front 
of the Speaker, where, in the arrange- 
ment of the house, a ring has been pro- 
vided for such purposes, followed by 
apologies oftentimes as indecorous as the 
offence itself. Our legislators, in such 
respects, remind one. of a group of 
cattle—herds of a common pasture, who, 
when in a state of contentment, rub 
each other affectionately; lay their heads 
on each other’s necks, and seem, while 
engaged in their ruminations, to be un- 
der the influence of an undefined vac- 
cine-magnetism developing all the ani- 
mal kindness and charity of their na- 
tures; but let the keeper present a ques- 
tion of salt or fodder, and there is in an 
instant movement of hoof and horn while 
coarse and hollow bellowings express dis- 
satisfaction and anger. Such commotions 
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do not, it is true, occur very often, for as 
I said in a former letter, they generally 
terminate the career of the belligerents. 
But it has been pretty conclusively shown 
that their frequency does not diminish 
in proportion to the age of the republic. 
Indeed, if the Holy Scriptures, as well as 
tradition and song, did not constantly 
refer us to a preliminary age of peace 
and happiness, and if the first named 
authority did not plainly promise us a 
final state of the same character, we 
should be prone to think as early Jaw- 
givers and theologians did, that fighting 
was necessary to the development of a 
perfect man, and that a healthful con- 
tempt of life, such as can be acquired 
only amidst peril and danger, was neces- 
sary to constitute a finished specimen of 
the race. 

The whole order of law-givers may be 
divided into three classes, which we 
will designate as debaters, workers and 
voters; the latter class representing the 
fighting part of the army, and the others 
the music and the etat-major. The first 
class, the debaters, are the genii loci, and 
it is from them that all discussions take 
their shape, colour and movement. I do 
not include in this class members who 
make set speeches, or rather spoken 
essays at the rate of two or three ina 
session. These are, for the most part, 
dull, prosy, vapid, and without effect 
either within the chamber or without. 
Some of these which I have heard of 
since my arrival, resemble in their con- 
struction a treatise on ‘smut in wheat,’ 
which you may remember to have been 
written some years ago by a well mean- 
ing but conceited acquaintance of ours, 
which began with, “Iwas born in the 
town of Minden and county of Mont- 
gomery.” The debaters on the contrary 
are not merely orators, and sometimes 
are not very well acquainted with the 
subject on which they speak. They are 
members of dominant personal influ- 
ence, possessed, at least, of sufficient 
fluency of speech to express their opin- 
ions, and whose course irrespective of 
their speeches is to be followed implicit- 
ly by the adherents of the party to which 
they belong. They are in fact the music 








of the army, “ the flutes and soft record- 
ers” which give unison to its motions. 
For you must know, my dear old lady, 
(oh me, how much it is to be regretted!) 
that the days of eloquence, so far as it is 
a motive force, are past forever. People 
indeed still flock to hear a great sermon, 
a topping argument, or a valiant de- 
bate—but they go, as they do to the 
opera or the play, for the music of the 
voice, or the glorious diction which a high 
soul, ennobled and inspired by a great 
subject, can send like a flood through 
silent listeners whose hearts throb to it 
like lute-strings in the wind. The atten- 
tion of the audience on such occasions is 
selfish and sensual—they seek enjoyment 
and excitement—not truth. Eloquence 
like poetry, music and painting is now 
only a fine art, and has merely a gene- 
ral function. No one living has heard 
of a vote in any deliberative assembly 
having been changed by a speech. Such 
an occurrence would be regarded as 
a miracle. This is a truth so universal- 
ly admitted, that in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, after the houses of Parliament of 
England had been re-built, and it was 
found that the halls for both Lords and 
Commons, were not fitted either for 
speaking or hearing, the Lords re- 
fused to have the interior of these 
halls reformed at the expense of the 
ornature, thus admitting that exhibition 
was more important than argument. The 
eloquence of the Senate in our day is 
always apologetic or deprecatory, a se- 
quel to well known and preconcerted 
action, for which reason we always find 
the best speeches on the losing side. 
The influential debaters do not enter the 
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field at al!, and then only for amusement 
and procrastination. Their mystery con- 
sists in managing the order of business— 
in thrusting one subject forward and an- 
other back—and their motto is that of 
ancient Pistol, “pauca verba.” Elo- 
quence may have yet some power left 
in the pulpit or at the bar, and I would 
not like to say even now that a conver- 
sion may never have followed an elo- 
quent sermon; or a jury have been 
melted by an impassioned plea. But 
the cases are acknowledged to be rare. 
Eloquent divines are drawn naturally to 
the large cities, and this not always 
from mercenary motives; for, without 
some extraordinary personal influence of 
the preacher in such localities, churches 
would become to be mere places of exhi- 
bition, and .the worship of God, by all 
sects and denominations, degenerate into 
a spectacle or show. The effect of elo- 
quence here, therefore, is to keep the 
church doors open and insure an audience 
from gratification if not from Piety. In 
this view the result is certainly unwor- 
thy of the agent. At the bar it has so 
long been a practice to pick jurors from 
the worst class of freeholders, that the 
verdict can always be foretold from the 
character of the jury-box, and eloquence 
loses its object or more frequently be- 
comes merely a pander to crime, In 
both these departments its power is 
wrested from propriety to ends both un- 
worthy and immoral. Do not sink utter- 
ly into the slough of despond, or call me 
a Cassandra. When I come to the se- 
cond class of Legislators the prospect 
may clear up a little. For the present 
adieu. J. D, P. 
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SCRIPTURE SCENES. 
SUNSET IN GALILEE. 


By Fanny Fie.pina. 


“Now, when the sun was setting, all they that had any sick with divers diseases 
brought them unto him: and he laid hands on every one of them and healed them.”— 


Luke iv: 40. 


Sunset was kissing Galilee’s blue wave, 
And tinging with prismatic light the hills 
And mountains which engirt Capernaum. 
The purple grape blent with the evening’s gold, 
Peering through foliage of arching vines ; 
And ’mongst the olive-groves the sbepherd’s reed 
Echoed sweet melody, as by the shores 
And o’er the hills it wound,—the flocks and herds 
Recalling to their homes. On the still air 
Incense went up from myriad chalices— 
Flowers bowed their heads and proffered offerings, 
And mellow notes of feathered worshippers, 
Warbling sweet vesper-hymns, resounded far. 
The crowded mart—the busy hum of men— 
The din of chariot wheels—and trampling horse— 
And rushing multitudes eager for gain, 
Lay where the golden-tinted battlements 
Giinted beyond in evening’s setting sun. 
A host—a noiseless host went forth along 
The open campaign looking to the sea;— 
The halt—the maimed—the deaf—the dumb—the blind. 
Maidenhood with her lily cheek, where once 
The rose had vied in beauty to excel 
The flashing eye, once proud in its quick light, 
Now listless sheathed beneath the heavy lid ’ 
Of dire disease. 

Gay youth, and manhood proud, 
Prostrate beneath the ruthless spoiler’s touch ; 
And helpless childhood—doubly helpless now, 
Forgot the ready smile—the ringing laugh— 
Its passport to the listener’s eager heart, 
And languid limbs, and withered looks, wan cheeks, 
And sunken orbs where late the love-light played, 
Met in this multitude of stricken ones. 
Aye, little feet that trod through Syriac halls— 
Each fairy fall wakening maternal love— 
Paternal pride,—languid and powerless now. 


The filmy gaze of some Bartimeus 

Speaks to the heart;—the dim and sightless orb 
Through which the soul again and yet again 
Strives to look forth upon the beauteous world 
And almost sees, yet does not, heaven’s light, 
And almost sheds, yet fails, the light within,— 
Like some fair human form in prison bonds, 
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Seen fluttering through the hard unyielding bars, 
Fretting itself against its iron cell. 

Phere are lips there have ever left to eyes 

And kindly acts, and sad and sunny smiles, 

To interpret what they have no power to utter;— 
Speechless and noiseless, they no loving heart 
E’er gladden’d with the music of their words. 
There are ears there that never heard the sound,— 
Ne’er felt the thrill maternal music made 

Within some happier brother’s breast, as rocked 
In the same cradle, the same lullaby 

Floated on fragrant breeze about them both. 

And some are here whose fleshly tabernacles 

Are the abode of fiends,—grim—terrible! 

And these now tear their hair, and now send forth 
Howls,—hellish—subterranean—like the damned 
Shout through the courts of hell; and blasphemies, 
Such as spontaneous spring from demon lips, 
Rend the soft air with sounds unutterable ! 

Is there no help—Father of mercies! say, 

To interpose for these, and such as these ? 


Aye, there stands Ong, lowly and meek of mien,— 
His fair hair parted o’er his radiant brow, 
A man of sorrows and with grief acquainted. 
Sweet sympathy, and love, and heavenly mercy 
Form the pure diadem whose steady light 
Graces the forehead of the Son or Gop. 
Benignant here and there his meek eyes gaze— 
Now turn to Heaven,—and now his sinless lips— 
His holy hands, speak freedom to th’ enthralled— 
Set prisoners free! 

The blind look forth amazed 
Upon the living glory of the world, 
No words of witchery from loving tongue 
E’er to the intercepted sense conveyed 
The thought of beauty such as this. 

The dumb,— 

Oh! who can tell the rapturous thrill that waked 
His bosom when the god-like gift of speech 
From his own lips first stirred the circling air! 
And he whose insufficient eyes might gaze, 
And gaze on Nature’s handiwork, and never 
Conception most remote e’er form of Music— 
What heart could beat in unison with his 
When Jesus spake the mystic—“ Br THov WHOLE!” 
Angelic warblings—songs of birds—of men— 
The sweetest words which earth’s fair daughters utter, 
Were discord to the spirit-jubilant sound. 


“Come forth!” spake Christ,—and the demoniac fiends 
Rent their frail tenements and fled away, 

And blessed occupants assume those homes 

And send forth “Giory To THe Son or Gop!” 


ee 





On the second day of the circuit 
court week, Turkey Slathers came to 
town, and managed to keep, as usual, 
about two-thirds drunk during the rest 
of the session. One evening, just as we 
had got through a consultation concern- 
ing a land case, in Colonel Ward’s office, 
Turkey rapped at the door, and imme- 
diately opened it half-way and thrust 
his head through the aperture. 

‘* At ole sledge, you fellers, or a leetle 
game uv draw?” he inquired. 

“Neither,” answered Ward. “ We 
don’t do such things here. Come in, Tur- 
key.” 

“Oh, no, you don’t,” rejoined Turkey, 
as he complied with the invitation—“ no, 
narry time. Proverbly not! I’ll bet five 
dollars to a ninepense that P. K. has 
got the four Jacks in his pocket now, 
ready to make the first one needed jest 
in the nick uv time. Well, that’s naitril. 
A man aint Commonwealth’s Attorney 
for nothin, I reckin.” 

“Oh, you area common slanderer, Tur- 
key,” I said; for I saw that P. K. did 
not relish the groundless imputation. 

“Narry time, honey! no, sir! It’s 
univarsally allowed that I’m the truthiest 
man in this section uv country. Fact is, 
ther aint no chance for bein anythin 
else; for P. K. thar takes so much 
more’n his far sheer uv the lyin that 
lays about loose, uther folks hev to put 
up with truth, whether or no.” 

“Look here, sir,” cried P. K., brist- 
ling up at the ‘mputation ; “I would ad- 
vise you to keep your abusive tongue 
quiet.” 

“Don’t be crooked, my son,” inter- 
rupted Turkey ; “ bekase you aint gwine 
to gether me. You know that would be 
parsonally danjerous.” 

Colonel Ward interposed here, and 
told Turkey that he would not permit 
him to insult any of his guests. 

“Why, Ed, I wouldn’t mislist no one, 
as you know—speshly P. K., that I’ve 
voted for twyste, an’s gwine to do it agin 
—ef nobody else don’t offer.” 

“T’ve always treated you well, Tur- 
key,” said the mollified candidate for re- 
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election, nosing out a possible vote, 
“and I can’t see why you try to annoy 
me.” 

“* Now, thar it is;” and Turkey, as he 
spoke, seated himself before the grate, 
and stretching his legs in the shape 
of a V, looked intently at the coal fire 
before him. ‘“ Yes, that’s it! I’m allers 
treadin on some chap’s long heels, an 
don’ know it, untwell he squawks. Fact 
is, I respex you, P. K., I respex enny 
man that can drink a quart uv red-eye at 
one swaller, an holes three aces at poker 
in sich a mysterious way. But that 
aint what I came yer for. I heern ther 
wus to bea bustin time to-morrow—all 
kines uv great wurks. What’s broke ?” 

I explained to him the occasion of the 
barbecue, that the friends of the Presi- 
dential candidates would meet the next 
day; that speakers would discuss the 
merits of the men and the “planks of 
the platforms,” and that there would be 
‘a free bait.” 


“ Edzackly,” answered Turkey. “Will 
either uv the men that offers for Presi- 
dent be yer ?” 

“Why, no. Candidates for the Presi- 
dency don’t take the stump; but they 
will be fully represented. Besides, there 
will be a good dinner. Doctor Bryan 
has made greut preparations, and so has 
Harv. Bailey. Lots of whiskey about, 
Turkey.” 

“I reckin I'll stay. But see here, 
hoss,” addressing me specially by that 
equine title, “air you fond uv geese? 
Some one tells me you’re fond uv sich 
birds. I wouldn’t give a cuss for a heep- 
ed waggin-load, fur my eatin; but it’s 
’cordin to the way a man’s fotched up. 
I know’d a French feller wunst that eat 
frogs—yes, frogs! an they do say the 
houn eat oshters. Ed, yer tole me one 
time that folks in ole Verginny eat sheep. 
I'd jest as leave eat a ole he-cat. Well, 
they’s bin mighty skeerce on Sandy for 
two yeer past.” 

“6 Cats ?”? 

“* No—geese.” 

“I’m sorry for that, for if it had been 
cats, we could have spared you about 
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fifty out of town, and never have missed 
them.” 

“Likely. Well, geese won’t be skeerse 
nuvver no more. I caught that ole he- 
pike that’s made sich de-vas-ta-tion among 
2em,”’ 

I saw that Turkey was about to pro- 
duce one of his famous Munchausenisms, 
and so, as they say at euchre, I “as- 
sisted.” 

“ Tell us the story, Turkey.” 

“Ther aint no story about it; but jest 
sol-lid fax. You see, all along Sandy, 
from the Wayne county line to fernent 
the mouth uv Pond, they aint raised a 
goose for the rise uv three yeer. Fust 
plaise, they nuvver could find no aiggs to 
set—the birds laid in sich outen way 
plaises; but they wuz hatched some- 
war, for a flock uv goslins would make 
ther aperients occasin’ly, stay about a 
week, and then seatter, one by one. 
Folks allowed the minx an mus-rats tuck 
7em off; but enny how, they went. 

** Yisterday, I was on the roover, jest 
below Marrowbone, fishin in the deep 
hole thar for peerch, an had two lines 
out for cat, hitched to water-birch limbs. 
Some way or uther the fish wuz skeery, 
and wouldn’t bite. Chaffinses boy Bill, 
he come up an he sez— 

“* Turkey, thar’s the biggest, bustinest 
pike in that hole you uvver seed. I tell 
you, he’s the master kind. Daddy gigged 
him las’ spring; the gig it helt its holt, 
but the fish was so powerful strong, dad- 
dy had to let go. The fish kerried off 
the gig, an swum with the hannel half 
outen water for over three months, an 
then it broke out. He’sa crowder. Ile 
aint a yinch less’n six foot long, an ways 
as much as our bay colt.’ 

“Well, I didn’t edzactly swaller all 
Bill’s noration, but I know’d in reasin 
ther was somethin skeerin the peerch off, 
an thinks I, I’ll lay for you. So I an- 
chors a pole in the middle, an ties three 
uv the biggest cat-fish hooks together, 
an fixes quills aroun the line to keep the 
pike’s teeth frum sawin it in too, an then 
I puts on a big red-horse whootch I 
ketcht with a worrum, an I sets it. 
Soon’s I’d done that, 1 goes to a deep 
hole fernent the mouth uy Wolf and 
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thar I fishes for peerch. Bill he wouldn’t 
go long, but ’lowed he’d witch the set 
pole, for he wanted to see me ketch the 
master pike. 

“T fished an I fished, an the more I 
fished the more I didn’t ketch. Jest as 
fast as I'd fix the bait on, the gars—-I 
do’n know what gars was made for enny- 
how, do you ?” 

“To strip off bait, of course,” said 
Hick White, who lay stretched at full 
length, on the old green lounge. 

“Then I’m dog-goned ef they didn’t 
kerry out ther original attention yister- 
day, for they tuck off bait a heep fast- 
ern I put it on. At long last, I did 
ketch somethin—a ugly, mean, no-acount 
gwonno—an I was so mad I pitched him 
clean over my head into the. roover bot- 
tom, an I quit in deesgust. I allow’d I'd 
stop then an thar, an I did. Jest then 
I heern Bill Chaffins sing out he was 
thar. 

*T run doun stream, an I meets Bill 
on the jump, his eyes as big as sassers, 
an his tung gwine like a flutter-wheel. 
I looks over into the hole, an I tell you, 
the roover jest biled! Sich sloshin you 
nuvver seed afore. The old pike was 
hookt, an he wuz a scrowger! Ile wuz 
the antickest feller you uvver seed. Fust 
he’d dive down, an you couldn’t see a 
mite uv the pole; an then he’d come up, 
an the top uv the pole’d jump outen 
water more’n a hunderd feet. 

‘“‘Chaffinses kunnoo was fastent to a 
birch-root hard by, so I makes her loose, 
an Bill an I gits in her, an I poles her 
out. But we could’nt raise the fishin- 
pole no how. Uvry time the pike’d see 
us, he’d dodge and shoot, an keep the pole 
doun. At last I takes the set pole, an 
puts it onder the line; but jest as I’d 
git it up to the top, the pike he’d querl 
hisself, and off the line’d slaunch. 

“T fooled my time thar for over six 
hour, as nigh as I could jedge, an I got 
tired. Bill sed he’d dive doun and rise 
the pole. So he barks hisself, and in he 
goes. He swum roun a spell, and div 
doun, but he wasn’t strong enough to 
raise agin the fish, so he give that up. 
I looks doun agin, an I couldn’t see 
nothin more uy the fish, an I know’d he’d 
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pull’d the ancher loose, an kerried off 
the pole, so I sez to Bill, who was a. set- 
tin in the starn eend, with his knees to 
his chin, an his fingers to his toes, 
doubled up like a bull-frog, ‘ We'll go 
doun to your house an git somethin to 
make a drag.’ With that I gives the 
kunnvo a couple uv hard shoves an lands 
her, an I sez to Bill— 

«Sonny, you go in an ax mammy 
for the pot-hook an the bed-cord, or a 
cloze-line.’ 

*‘T didn’t hear him answer, an I turn- 
ed roun, an, lo an behole! Bill wuzn’t 
thar. 

“T thought first he’d got out, though 
I didn’t see how ; but then I sees his ole 
straw hat a floatin doun the rovver, an 
then I know’d he’d fell overboard, an I 
spected he wuz drounded. I felt awful 
bad about the leetle cuss, an: stood there 
an considered a spell. Dreckly Miss 
Chaffins she sees me, an she sez— 

“**Where’s Bill?” 

“*Why,’ I sez, ‘I reckin he’s up the 
bank somewhar. Ile wuz with me a 
little while back,’ I sez, for I didn’t rite- 
ly know what to say. 

“Sez she, ‘He’s gone up the Dry 


‘branch, I reckin, to look arter that stray 
‘cow of ourn.’ 


““* Yes, ma’am,’ I sez, ‘I heern him 
say somethin about a cow.’ 

“Well; Miss Chaffins she sed dinner 
wuz ready, and wuz welcome, would I 


‘set up? an I sot doun; but I didn’t eat 


more’n a poun uv middlin, an a couple 
uv pones uv bread, for my heart wuz 
heavy. Ef I’d a hed some red-eye I 
think I could hev drunk a quart, I wuz 
in sich low sperrets. But I hedn’t narry 
drap. 

“Arter dinner I went out an tuck to 
fishin agin, for I wuz so deestrackted I 
didn’t know what to do. I flung me line 
in agin at the deep hole, an suddently I 
got a leetle the feercest bite that uvver 
wuz. It tuck hard strugglin to keep my 
feet, an I was dubertating whether the 
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line’d break, or I’d git dragged inter the 
drink, when I sees Bill’s daddy, that hed 
bin over to Warfield, crossin at the shoal, 
an he sees 1 wuz in trubbel an rid up. 
I ’splained things, an he lights, an pur- 
poses at wunst a gwine in, whcotch he 
ded. He swum out an div doun, an 
when he riz he sez— 

“*T got holt uv a pole an line, an he’s 
on it.’ 

“Tt wuz the ole dientical pike as hed 
hookt hisself agin. It wuz a tolerable 
peert match—the fish a kickin an plung- 
in, an Chaffins he a swarrin an raavin, 
an I a cavortin an snortin—an I jumps 
in too, cloze an all, an tuck holt. Be- 
tween us both we got him out. He wuz 
a crowder, though, an fit desput, an we 
wuz ableeg’d to stunt him with rocks, 
an then we dragged him doun to Chaf- 
finses house. ; 

“When we got thar, he look so large 
aroun the middle that I was curious to see 
what wuz in him, so I takes a butcher- 
knife, an jobs it inter him, rippin him 
clean up, an out jumps Bill.” 

“What!” we exclaimed, simultane- 
ously. 

“ Bill Chaffins,” continued Turkey, 
coolly, “ what had fell overboard, an 
bin swallerd hole, Oh, that aint a prim- 
in to what’s comin. Fact is, Bill wuzn’t 
hert a mite!—though he sed it wuz 
mighty warm in thar. But the mystery 
about the goslins come to light. We 
foun two levil bushil uv goose-aiggs in- 
side uv the pike—an the thing was clear 
enough. You see the geese they’d lay 
ther aiggs in the water, and this grand 
raskil he’d swaller ’em hole. The heat 
uv’ the anemil’d hatch ’em, an he’d feel 
kine uv misserbul with them a crawlin 
in thar, an he’d make ’em leave. In 
about a week’s time he’d git over the 
ekeer, an gobble ’em up in the water, one 
by one, as they swum. He’s done with 
that business now, I reckin, an fethers’]l 
be a heap plentier next year on Sandy, 
that’s certing.” 
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While the Ladies of the Mount Vernon 
Asso*iation are working with a noble en- 
thusiasm in other States of the Union, we 
are gratified to hear that their Sisters in 
Virginia are manifesting an interest in the 
goo cause worthy of the Commonwealth 
which holds the ashes of Washington. 
Among the patriotic offerings which have 
been made to the Vice-Regent of the Old 
Dominion, it gives us pleasure to mention, 
for the first time, the gift of seven auto- 
graph letters of Washington, addressed to 
Bryan, Lord Fairfax, which have been 
treasured for years by Mrs. John W. Minor 
of Loudoun county, the grand-daughter of 
his Lordship, but which this lady now 
generously surrenders to the Mount Vernon 
‘Association, to be sold for the benefit of 
the Fund. The intimate relations which 
subsisted between the proprietors of Mount 
Vernon and Greenway Court are well 
known, and we question whether there 
now remain any more valuable or interest- 
ing memorials of Washington, as a private 
gentleman, than these letters. We are 
authorized by the Vice-Regent to invite 
bids for the entire series, and we would ask 
of our friends of the daily press of the 
country to make it widely public that she 
will receive proposals for their sale. Com- 
munications addressed to us on the subject 
will be honoured with immediate atten- 
tion. An opportunity of procuring au- 
thentic specimens of Washington’s familiar 
correspondence such as these is not likely 
to occur again, and would not now have 
been presented but for the peculiar circum- 
stances of the case and the high object for 
which the sacrifice is tendered. We hope 
we shall soon be able to announce the sale 
of the letters for a sum which shall ex- 
hibit an imposing addition to the Mount 
Vernon Treasury. 


We do not recollect any occasion in 
America which has called forth so many 
and various expressions of gratitude and 
discerning praise as the One Hundredth An- 
niversary of the Birthday of Robert Burns, 
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which occurred on the 25th of January. 
From one end of the land to the other, the 
voices of the orator and the poet united in 
rendering honour to the genius of the pea- 
sant bard of Ayrshire. In Boston, Hillard 
and Holmes charmed the hours of innocent 
festivity; in New York, Bryant and Ver- 
planck and Dr. Francis graced the banquet 
of wit and wine; in Baltimore, Kennedy 
and Wallis offered their eloquent tributes 
to the memory of the master; in Washing- 
ton City, the wise and great in statesman- 
ship testified to the ruling power of song; 
in Charleston. King and Petigru and Bryan 
joined the general chorus of feeling. It 
will be remembered as the dying request 
of Burns, deeply pathetic in its humour, 
that they would not let the “awkward 
squad” fire over his grave. The spirit of 
this request was heeded in the homage 
which was so becomingly rendered to the 
bard in the Jate commemoration. It was 
no “awkward squad” that fired the salute, 
but the veterans in literature, who have 
rendered the highest intellectual services 
to their country, and who have never bro- 
ken step to the music in the ‘ march of 
mind.” 


We propose to make a few extracts from 
the published reports of these celebrations. 
We shall forbear to draw upon the long 
Oration of Henry Ward Beecher in New 
York City, not that we are altogether insen- 
sible to its merits, nor yet that the eccen- 
tric speaker seized the moment sacred to 
grateful emotions to obtrude upon his au- 
dience his well-known anti-slavery fanati- 
cism, but because there seems to us a want 
of spontaneity in the effort which may be 
owing to our knowledge of the fact that he 
charged One Hundred and Fifty Dollars 
for it, and because we do not quite relish 
professional panegyric. Marked by some 
passages of beauty, it is bizarre, affectediy 
rugged in parts—in a word, Beecheresque. 
We greatly prefer the thoughtful and ana- 
lytical speech of George 8S. Hillard at the 
Boston dinner-table. Indeed, we doubt if 
a more just and sympathising estimate of 
the life and character of Burns has ever 
been written in the English language, cer- 
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tainly not within such limits. We should 
be glad to republish it in extenso, but want- 
ing space, must content ourselves with 
transferring to our pages the following 
most admirable sketch of Burns as a poet: 


“ But itis the poetry of Burns, far more 
than his character as a man, that brings us 
here to-night. He was a poet of the first 
order; but that is not all. Among all the 
poets endowed with a vision and a faculty 
so high as his, we recall no one whose ge- 
nius is of so popular a quality. The low- 
liness of his birth, in some respects a disad- 
vantage, was herein a help to him; for it 
gave hima comprehension of the common 
heart and mind of bis countrymen which 
must have been denied to him had he been 
born ina bighersphere. Take, for instance, 
his immortal poem, ‘ The Cotter’s Saturday 
Night.’ Where can we find another poet 
with an imagination capable of so ideali- 
zing the subject, and yet so familiar with 
its details as to present a picture as true as 
it is beautiful. The poetry of Burns hits 
the heart of man just between wind and 
water; every line and every ‘word tells. 
With the inspired eye of genius he looked 
abroad upon the common life of Scotland ; 
and there found the themes of poetry—and 
the highest poetry, too—in scenes, in rela- 
tions, in objects which to the prosaic appre- 
hension seemed compact of hopeless prose. 
As in works in Florentine mosaic,—in 
which leaves and flowers are reproduced 
in precious stones—our pleasure is made 
up in part from the beauty of the material 
used, and in part from the familiar charac- 
ter of the forms represented, so in read- 
ing the poetry of Burns, we are not only 
charmed with the genius it displays, but 
thrilled with a strange electric delight in 
seeing the ordinary themes of every day 
life so glorified and transfigured. At his 
touch, the heather bloom becomes an ame- 
thyst and the holly leaf turns into emerald. 
Every man can comprehend, feel and en- 
joy the poetry of Burns; for this no other 
training is needed than the training of life. 
There are no learned allusions, no recon- 
dite lore, no speculations that transcend the 
range of average experience. To have 
seen the daisy blow and heard the lark 
sing—to have clasped the hand of man 
and kissed the lips of woman—are prepa- 
ration enough for all that he has written. 
The sentiments with which the poor man 
reads him are compounded, perhaps un- 
consciously, of admiration and gratitude— 
gratitude to the genius which has poured 
such ideal light around this common earth 
—which has empurpled with celestial roses 
the very turf beneath his feet—which has 
opened to him, the child of poverty and 
toil, the fairy world of imagination—which 
has held to his lips the sparkling elixir, the 
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divine nepenthe of poetry—which on its 
mighty wings has soared with him into re- 
gions where he could see the waving of 
angelic robes and hear the music of para- 
dise.” 


The Charleston orator, David Ramsay, 
Esq., a descendant of the historian, fur- 
nishes us with some reflections on the life 
as distinguished from the genius of the 
poet, which may appropriately follow upon 
Mr. Hillard’s brave words. Mr. Ramsay 
says: 


To recount the life of Burns were as 
inappropriate as to rehearse his inspired 
words; we know, the world knows, how 
the Ayrshire peasant became a lord of 
song. To say this is almost to anticipate 
a story of neglect and disappointment. It 
is natural, perhaps inevitable, that intel- 
lect is unappreciated by its time; to 
read the criticisms of really giftei and 
tasteful friends and advisers, (omitting all 
others,) to consider the alterations they 
suggest, or the points they deprecate, is 
only to excite astonishment. This percep- 
tion of power is not denied to contempo- 
raries, merely from the familiarity which 
dwarfs greatness, it is sometimes impossi- 
ble to praise from want of comprehension. 
The goal may be so distant that the rise of 
sentiment or language appears a departure 
from rectitude, while it is in fact a neces- 
sary deflection to reach the mark and not 
fall short. From whatever cause, or for 
whatever reasons, an age is always occu- 
pied with its own fleeting present; and, as 
a wayfarer, views the progress of time on 
the dial plate, while the machinery, whose 
throb and wear propel the index, is hidden 
and unnoticed. In 1759, the lords and 
gentlemen of the “ Caledonian Hunt” were 
taken and accepted as the worthies of that 
period; yet now their only chance of im- 
mortality is in the noble and manly deidi- 
cation cf “ Burns’ poems.” Appreciation 
may be wanting. It is the part of every 
life to have disappointment; most signal 
is the disappointmentand neglect observed 
in the life of any one whose power is but 
the force of mind. Invention, or the dis- 
covery of combinations, is exempt from 
neglect; its term of influence commences 
with the knowledge of its uses; but result 
in the world of letters is generally crowned 
in the future. The emblematic wreath is 
hung upon an urn. It little matters that 
the utterance of genius be unheard. Time, 
robbing the perishable of existence, but 
approves that which is enduring. The 
skilful hand of the master may cease to 
create beauty; the bard’s voice may be 
hushed with that lyre whose broken chords 
can vibrate no longer. Master and bard 
may die, their work can never. 
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The life that commenced in the middle 
of the last century was not to outlive pre- 
parations for the succeeding and its Titanic 
struggles. The strange valedictions of de- 
parting time are often visible in history. 
The aged priest, whose eyes were closing 
on a dispensation, viewed the bursting 
glories of another, and prayed for peaceful 
dismissal. The final Consul encountered 
many Mariuses in the first Imperator. 
Absolutism stood face to face with the ad- 
vocate of coming liberty, when Mirabeau 
and Frederic held argument at Potsdam. 
History is abundant with like incidents; 
and not the least remarkable was the 
prophecy of Burns to the boy whose after 
life became synonymous with the magic of 
northern romance. The meeting of Burns 
and Walter Scott might, perhaps, have 
been sad presage that his mission was 
done. Forerunner of a brilliant era, his 
own task was over. In the noon of man- 
hood he closed a career, like which there 
is no record in letters. When the inevita- 
ble moment was come, some angust ap- 
pearance of eternity rose before his eyes, 
glazing to this beautiful world. The soul 
of the minstrel bowed in reverence. He 
fell down prostrate and prone with out- 
stretched arms. In that penitent adoration 
his spirit put on immortality. 


Well said, indeed, and there is much 
more quite as justly conceived and hand- 
somely expressed in Mr. Ramsay’s Oration, 
but we must pass from the orators to the 
poets, and first among them is the “ Auto- 
erat,” Oliver Wendell Holmes, who sang 
this very melodious meusure in Boston. 


His birthday.—Nay, we need not speak 
The name each heart is beating,— 
Each glittering eye and flushing cheek 

In light and flame repeating! 


We come in one tumultuous tide,— 
One surge of wild emotion,— 

As crowding through the Frith of Clyde 
Rolls in the Western ocean ; 


As when yon cloudless, quartered moon 
Hangs o’er each storied river, 

The swelling breast of Ayr and Doon 
With sea-green wavelets quiver. 


The century shrivels like a scroll— 
The past becomes the present— 

And face to face, and soul to soul 
We greet the monarch-peasant. 


While Shenstone strained in feeble flights 
With Corydon and Phillis,— 
While Wolfe was climbing Abraham’s 
heights 
To snatch the Bourbon lilies, 
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Who heard the wailing infant’s cry,— 
The babe beneath the sheiling, 

Whose song to-night in every sky 
Will shake earth’s starry ceiling, 


Whose passion-breathing voice ascends 
And floats like incense o’er us, 

Whose ringing lay of friendship blends 
With Labour’s anvil chorus? 


We love him, not for sweetest song, 
Though never tone so tender, 

We love him, even in his wrong— 
His wasteful self-surrender. 


We praise him not for gifts divine,— 
His muse was born of woman,— 
His manhood breathes in every line, 

Was ever heart more human ? 


We love him, praise him, just for this; 
In every form and feature, 
Through wealth and want, through wo and 
bliss, 
He saw his fellow-creature! 


a 
No soul could sink beneath his love,— 
Not even ange! blasted ;— 
No mortal power could soar above 
The pride that all outlasted! 


Ay! Heaven set one living man 
Beyond the pedant’s tether,— 
His virtues, frailties, Hz may scan, 
Who weighs them altogether! 


I fling my pebble on the cairn 
Of him, though dead, undying; 
Sweet Nature’s nursling, bonniest bairn, 
Beneath her daisies lying. 


The waning suns, the wasting globe, 
Shall spare the minstrel’s story— 
The centuries weave his purple robe, 

The mountain-mist of glory! 


We might just as well praise the note of 
the skylark of England as a strain of Dr. 
Holmes, so we shall permit our readers to 
enjoy the foregoing without comment. Nor 
shall do anything more than introduce the 
following (which we have a reason of our 
own for reprinting) from the columns of 
that excellent journal, the Baltimore Ameri- 
can, where it appeared in an editorial 
article on the 25th of January— 


One hundred years ago to-day, 
Poor Burns was born—the master 
Who lived and wrote and passed away 
In triumph and disaster. 
-A little life of work and wrong, 
And painful incompleteness, 
Yet mellowed and made glad with song 
Of most surpassing sweetness. 
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His birth was humble—not for him 
The benefits of station, 

Rude nature, ’mid her mountains grim, 
Supplied his education ; 

No costly culture might allow 
The boy’s resources narrow— 

And so they sent him to the plough 
Who could not go to Harrow. 


But lofty lineage, reaching far 
To earth’s fresh, early morning, 
Had he, whose brow Wit’s diamond star 
Shone brightest when adorning. 
Above his cradle Clio smiled, 
And bards of ages hoary, 
The Skalds themselves owned Burns their 
child— 
A proud ancestral glory. 


His fondest wish, his constant prayer 
Was for his native Highlands, 

No spot so dear to him as Ayr, 

’ In all the British Islands; 

He sang of Scotia’s dusky heath, 
Her lochs and valleys hazy, 

And wove a lasting laurel-wreath 
Of one wee bonnie daisy. 


And yet all lands and men were held 
Within his love’s wide ocean, 

Whose waves beat music, as they swelled, 
To his own lyric motion; 

The genial sunshine of his soul, 
From its celestial azure, 

Warmed human hearts from pole to pole 
With sympathetic pleasure. 


Whate’er was human, that he knew 
(As once was said in Latin) 

To be akin, and loved it, too, 
In calico or satin; 

And so his pathos and his mirth, 
The sportive and the tender— 

Reign round the Cotter’s homely hearth, 
And in the halls of splendour. 


He sinned—but who his guilt shall weigh 
In earthly balance rightly ? 

What man among us all can say 
A word of censure lightly, 

Or with his wildest freaks divine 
What agonies were mingled, 

That turned to lees the golden wine 
Which through his tissues tingled ? 


-Oh! manliest bard by poets praised, 


Oh gentlest, truest nature! 

Who your own fellow-mortal raised 
To manhood’s proper stature— 

We honour in your life the most, 
Not gifts of mind resplendent, 

But the proud claim you dared to boast 
Of being independent! 


Another hundred years shall sweep 

To Lethe’s sullen waters 
All things whereat men laugh or weep, 
Earth’s conquests, sorrows, slaughters ; 
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But rescued from the silent shore 
Of that oblivious river, 

His fame shall brighten more and more 
And Burns shall live forever! 


It is not in accordance with the general 
usage of this magazine to give the names 
of the authorsof prose articles, for the reason 
that we would have the work strictly im- 
personal, but as many inquiries have been 
made of us as to the source whence came 
the delightful and unpretending little essay 
“On Reading,’ with which the twenty- 
eighth volume was opened, we will say 
that it was contributed by a lady who has 
long been known to the public as a grace- 
ful poetess—Miss Susan Arcuer Ta.iey. 
Some verses from her pen, given anony- 
mously in our Editor’s Table, two months 
ago, were instantly recognised by the news- 
paper press and were extensively copied, 
as Longfellow’s pieces are in the Atlantic 
Monthly. Miss Tauiey’s prose is not less 
thoughtful and suggestive than her poetry. 
and we are not surprised that her recent 
essay should have awakened public atten- 
tion and curiosity. 


We are gratified in being able to an- 
nounce that the first volume of the Life of 
James Madison, which has been in pre- 
paration for some time past, by the Hon. 
William C, Rives, is now ready for. the 
press, and may by expected to -appear 
early in the Spring, probably from the 
house of Little, Brown & Co., of Boston. 
The eminent ability of the author, of which 
he has given so many and such distin- 
guished proofs in diplomacy and states- 
manship, and the correct literary taste and 
profound scholarship displayed by him in 
several occasional addresses before our 
Colleges and Historical Society, warrant 
us in the confident belief that in the Life 
of Madison he will make a contribution to 
the literature of the country of enduring 
value, and win for himself in letters a fame 
worthy of his Senatorial renown. 


The Atlantic Monthly for January, in a 
notice of “Vernon Grove,” which renders 
only a just meed of praise to that charm- 
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ing story, claims that the author is a native 
of New England. This is lese majesty, at 
the very least. It has been remarked of 
Old England, that so jealous is she of the 
United States in respect of pre-eminent 
merit, that whenever some American has 
achieved anything great in letters or in 
arms, she has been prompt to establish 
that he was after all an Englishman by 
birth. The attempt was made, we believe, 
to fix Washington’s birth-place in England; 
and it is certain that a controversy arose 
some years ago about Washington Irving's 
nationality. Following the example of the 
mother country, it has been the custom of 
New England to claim Southern men and 
women who have rendered some distinguish- 
ed service in science or literature, especial- 
ly where, as in the case of the author of 
“Vernon Grove,” the parents of the suc- 
cessful person have been born within her 
limits. But we must resist New England’s 
demand in this instance. “Vernon Grove” 
is essentially a Southern book, southern in 
sentiment and feeling, with nothing of the 
‘modern New England school of fiction 
‘about it. The accomplished editor of the 
Southern Cilizen, in a very graceful critique 
of the work, remarked upon the entire 
absence of any allusion in its pages either 
to scenery, agricultural products, city life, 
or rural menage, by which the local habita- 
tion of the Vernons could be geographi- 
cally ascertained, but while this is true, 
the atmosphere of the story is as indisputably 
Southern as that which hangs over the 
Promessi Sposi—one cannot doubt, after 
reading it, that Sybil was a daughter of 
the sunny rexion of the United States. 
However this may be, the fact is beyond 
question, that the author is a native of 
South Carolina, uniting in herself the best 
elements of the Northern and Southern 
character, since it was her good fortune to 
look up to parents in whom all the high 
excellences of the antique New Englander 
were tempered by the courtesy and grace 
of Carolinian society. As we feel a sort 
of proprietary interest in “ Vernon Grove,” 
in having given it to the public through 
the pages of the Messenger, we cannot per- 
mit the credit of the performance to attach 
to Massachusetts. It is always to be re- 
garded as an offshoot of that Southern 
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literature which the confreres of the At- 
lantic Monthly have so often been pleased 
to deride. 


The growing attention paid to French 
literature in the United States, and the 
very imperfect knowledge possessed even 
by many scholars of the genius of Balzac, 
have suggested to us that a discriminating 
review of his works would be, in all pro- 
bability, highly acceptable to the Messen- 
ger’s readers. The opening article of the 
present number, from an old and valued 
contributor, is such a review, and if it 
exceeds the usual proportions of critical 
disquisition, it is because in justice to the 
subject the writer could not say what he 
desired, in a shorter space. 


The death of Witi1aAm Hickxuine Pres- 


-coTt, of which we received intelligence as 


the final sheets of this number of our 
magazine were preparing for the press, is 
an event which will call forth an expres- 
sion of the sincerest sorrow wherever 
learning is valued among men. To say 
that this eminent man was a shining orna- 
ment to his country, would be to repeat the 
commonplace which is so universally em- 
ployed when a popular author is removed 
from earth, but Mr. Prescort’s fame, while 
it gilded the literature of America, be- 
longed to all the world, and some of the 
inost cordial tributes to his memory will be 
written in foreign languages. We have so 
recently had occasion to record our high. 
estimate of his powers as a historian, in 
noticing the third volume of the Life of 
Philip the Second, that we need not here 
say anything of the writer, whose silver 
style is the admiration of all who have 
studied English composition as an art. We 
desire simply to give utterance to the senti- 
ment of profound regret we feel at the loss 
of such a man, and to join our feeble testi- 
mony with that which will be rendered in 
other parts of the Union, to his exalted 
ability and unblemished character, The 
South mingles her tears with the North 
over his bier. 
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Tue History or the Religious Movement of 
the Eighteenth Century called Mrruopism, 
Considered in its Ditferent Denomina- 
tional Forms, and its relations to British 
and American Protestantism. By ABEL 
Stevens, LL. D. Volume I. From the 
Origin of Methodism to the Deathof White- 
field. New York: Published by Carlton 
& Porter. [From the Publishers. 


The rise and astonishing progress of that 
form of religious government and practice, 
known as Methodism, embraced within the 
last century and a half of the world’s his- 
tory, presents one of those great facts which 
challenge the attention of the philosophic 
mind and command the respect of the most 
unevangelical thinkers. A movement, hum- 
ble in its beginnings and regarded as noth- 
ing more than fanaticism by the careless 
and unreflecting, in a few years deeply 
agitated the moral and social being of 
Great Britain and America, and, having 
furnished mankind, in the lives of its ori- 
ginators, with some of the highest types of 
eloquence and piety seen upon earth since 
the days of Augustine and Chrysostom, es- 
tablished a religious polity whose founda- 
tions lie deep and broad in the hearts of 
two great nations. The author of the able 
and elaborate work, the first volume of 
which is now before us, has treated the 
comprehensive theme to which it is devo- 
ted, in the most catholic spirit, regarding 
Methodism from no narrow and sectarian 
point of view, but rather seeking to show 
its historical significance as connected with 
British and American development. As 
an exposition of cause and effect in the 
events of a past age, therefore, the work 
has a high value, apart from the interest 
which it must possess for the immediate 
followers of Wesley, nor is it without many 
passages which bring into happy relief the 


. social peculiarities of the period under re- 


view. Dr. Stevens tells us of the spiritual 
condition of England a hundred years ago, 
illustrating the narrative with many litera- 
ry and personal references, as being very 
far below the apostolic standard. Formal- 
ism ruled the church, a practically atheistic 
life was exhibited by the aristocracy, the 
clergy themselves taught only a cold natu- 
ral theology, while infidelity thinly disgui- 
sed had seized upon the great masses of 
the people. It was just at this critical mo- 
ment, that Methodism breaking out within 
the pale of the Established Church itself, 
began to reinvigorate the inert and apa- 
thetic Christianity of England, and, brought 
across the Atlantic by the Wesleys and 
Whitefields, erected its earliest chapels in 


the American Colonies, where tlese bold 
field preachers, with the earnestness of 
deep conviction and the simple eloquence 
of strong feeling, harangued the dwellers 
in the wilderness from Georgia to Massa- 
chusetts. It is impossible to trace the ca- 
reer of these men, in the pages of Dr. Sre- 
vens, full of trials and hardships, touching 
upon the heartless routine of fashion on the 
one hand, and the rough experience of pop- 
ular displeasure on the other, now bringing 
them under the polished sarcasms of Ches- 
terfield and Horace Walpole and now ex- 
posing them to the violent usage of the un- 
cultured mob, a career involving almost 
every variety of suffering which Saint 
Paul recounts of his own labours, in perils 
of waters, of robbers, among their own 
countrymen, among false brethren, in wea- 
riness and painfulness, in watchings often, 
in hunger and thirst, in fastings often, in 
cold and nakedness—we say it is impossi- 
ble to follow them on their ministry, across 
stormy seas and untamed continents, with- 
out conceiving a respect for them such as 
we feel for few of the great representative 
men of time. They might not inspire Mr. 
Carlyle with a great admiration, for they 
were at the wrong end of the world’s rat- 
tan, their mission was to save and not to 
kill, to serve with kindness rather than to 
rule by fear. But they stand out promi- 
nently among the true heroes of the Eight- 
eenth Century, and the faithful historian 
of that period, whatever may be his own 
peculiar opinions, must so recognize them. 
Let us avail ourselves of some passages in 
Dr. Stevens’ volume, to look at these foun- 
ders of Methodism more closely, and as a 
special interest belongs to the childhood of 
greatness, we beg to introduce first this 
most agreeable picture of John Wesley’s 
boyish home: 


“ The glimpses which we get from cotem- 
porary records of the interior life at the 
rectory of Epworth, give us the image of 
an almost perfect Christian household. If 
some of its aspects appear at times too 
grave, or even severe, they are relieved by 
frequent evidence of those home affections 
and gayeties with which the beneficent in- 
stincts of human nature are sure to resist, in 
a numerous circle of children, the religious 
austerities of riper years. The Epworth 
rectory presents, in fine, the picture of a 
domestic church, a family school, and a 
genuine old English household. Before the 
first fire the building was a humble struc- 
ture of wood and plaster, roofed with 
thatch, and venerable with a hundred years. 
It boasted one parlor, an ample hall, a but- 
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tery, three large upper chambers, besides 
some smaller apartments, and a_ study, 
where the studious rector spent most of his 
time in ‘beating rhymes,’ and preparing his 
sermons, leaving the rest of the house and 
almost all in-door affairs, as well as the 
management of the temporalities of the 
glebe and tithes, to his more capable wife, 
and fondly comforting himself against the 
pinching embarrassments of poverty with 
the consolation, as he expresses it in a let- 
ter to the Archbishop of York, ‘ that he who 
is born a poet, must, I am afraid, live and 
die so, that is, poor.’ John Wesley express- 
es admiration at the serenity with which 
his mother transacted business, wrote let- 
ters, and conversed, surrounded by her 
thirteen children. All the children bore 
‘nicknames’ in the home circle, and the 
familiar psendonyms play fondly through 
the abundant family correspondence which 
remains. Clarke assures us that ‘they had 
the common fame of being the most loving 
family in the County of Lincoln.’ The 
mother especially was the centre of the 
household affections. John, after leaving 
home, writes to her at a time when her 
health was precarious, with pathetic en- 
dearment, and expresses the hope that he 
may die before her, in order not to have 
the auguish of witnessing her end. ‘ You 
did well,’ she afterward writes him, ‘ to cor- 
rectthat fond desire of dying before me, 
since you do not know what work God may 
have for you to do before you leave this 
world. It is what I have often desired of 
the children, that they would not weep at 
my parting, and so make death more un- 
comfortable than it would otherwise be to 
me. The home where such sentiments 
prevailed could not have been an austere 
one. 

“The children all shared this filial tender- 
ness for the mother. Martha (afterwards 
Mrs. Hall) clung to her with a sort of idol- 
atry. She would never willingly be from 
her side, says Clarke; and the only fault 
alleged against the parent was her fond 
partiality for this affectionate child. Seve- 
ral of the nineteen children died young, 
but, according to the allusion of John Wes- 
ley, already quoted, thirteen were living at 
one time. Some of them were remarka- 
ble for beauty, others for wit and intelli- 
gence. Samuel, the eldest son, was poetic 
from his childhood, and has left some of 
the finest hymns of the Methodist psalmo- 
dy. Susanna (afterwards Mrs. Ellison) is 
described as ‘ very facetious and a little ro- 
mantic ;’ Mary, though somewhat deform- 
ed, as ‘having an exquisitely beautiful 
face—a legible index to a mind almost an- 
gelic,’ and ‘ one of the most exalted of hu- 
man characters, full of humility and good- 
ness ;’ Mehetabel (Mrs. Wright) as able, in 
her eighth year, to read the Greek language, 
and as‘ gay, sprightly, full of mirth, good- 
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humor, and wit, and attracting many sui- 
tors,’ and in later life an elegant woman, 
‘with great refinement of manners, and 
the traces of beauty in her countenance. 
She had also an uncommon poetic talent. 
The few letters of Keziah that remain show 
vivacity and vigorous sense. Charles and 
John gave distinct promise, even in the 
nursery, of their coming greatness. The 
natural temper of the latter, in youth, is 
described as ‘gay, with a turn for wit and 
humor.’ The former was ‘exceedingly 
sprightly and active, and so remarkable for 
courage and skill in juvenile encounters. 
that he afterward obtained, at Westmin- 
ster, the title of ‘Captain of the School.’ 
Still later, he laments that he lost his first 
year at Oxford indiversions. Martha, who 
lived to be the last survivor of the original 
Wesley family, though habitually sober, if 
not sad, amid the pastimes of the house- 
hold circle, had an innate horror of melan- 
choly subjects. Her memory was remark- 
able, and was abundantly stored with the 
results of her studies, especially in history 
and poetry. Her good sense and intelli- 
gence delighted Johnson in discussions of 
theology and moral philosophy. Of wit, 


she used to say, that she was the only one 


of the family who did not possess it. 

“Though method prevailed throughout 
the household, its almost mechanical rigor 
was relaxed at suitable intervals, in which 
the nursery, with its large juvenile commu- 
nity, became an arena of hilarious recrea- 
tions, of ‘ high glee and frolic.’ Games of 
skill and of chance even, were among the 
family pastimes, such as John Wesley af- 
terward prohibited among the Methodists. 
While the rectory was rattling with the 
‘mysterious noises,’ so famous in the fami- 
ly history, we find the courageous dangh- 
ters ‘playing at the game of cards.’” 


The scholastic and collegiate courses of 
Wesley at the celebrated Charter House 
School, in London, and at Lincoln College, 
Oxford, are spoken of by Dr. Stevens as in- 
dicating the future character and mission 
of the man. He already manifested an 
active faith anda warm religious zeal, and 
prosecuted his studies in logic and Greek 
with constant reference to his preparation 
for the gospel ministry.. We cannot dwell 
upon this portion of John Wesley’s life, but 
before passing to his pulpit exertions, we 
must quote a short passage strikingly sug- 
gestive of the slight incidents by which the 
grandest events are sometimes determined. 
In 1720, when John Wesley went to Ox- 
ford, Dr. Stevens informs us that 


—“his brother and chief coadjutor in 
founding Methodism, Charles Wesley, had 
also left Epworth tor Westminster school. 
Born December 18, 1708, he was the junior 
of John by more than five years. At West- 
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minster he was under the tuition of his 
brother, Samuel Wesley, who was usher in 
the school. While there an incident oc- 
eurred which might have changed vonsidera- 
bly the history not only of Methodism, but of 
the British Empire. Garret Wesley, of Ire- 
land, who seems not to have been related 
to the family, proposed to adopt him and 
settle upon him an estate. The Rector of 
Epworth must have favored the offer, for 
money was forwarded yearly from Ireland 
to London for the expenses of the son. The 
latter, however, finally declined the propo- 
sition of his benefactor, and thus, as his 
brother John remarked, made a ‘fair es- 
cape’ from fortune. Richard Colley, after- 
wards known as Richard Colley Wesley, 
was adopted in his stead. This gentleman 
passed through several public offices, and 
by the time that the Wesleys were abroad 
founding Methodism, had entered Parlia- 
ment. Under George II. he became Baron 
Mornington. He was the grandfather of 
the Marquis of Wellesley, Governor Gene- 
ral of India, and of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, the conqueror of Napoleon. Had the 
wish of Garret Wesley been accomplished, the 
name of the Duke of Wellington and the 
hymns of Charles Wesley, might not to-day 
be known wherever the English language is 


spoken.” 


After John Wesley’s collegiate course 
had been finished, he visited America, and 
made a tour on the Continent, where he 
mingled with the Moravians of Bohemia. 
At this time, his convictions of divine truth 
were by no means settled; and it was not 
until near the close of the year 1738, when 
he commenced preaching the Word in 
London, that he entered upon that earnest 
and self-sacrificing routine of labour which 
inaugurated a new era in the annals of the 
modern Church. For a while he still re- 
mained in orders under his ecclesiastical 
superiors, but impelled to a more active 
and irregular warfare upon sin than in his 
judgment could be carried on within the 
Establishment, he began to exhort in the 
open air, following the example of White- 
field, whose powerful oratory had begun to 
move the rugged natures of the Kingswood 
colliers, and ever thereafter he kept up a 
guerilla conflict with the Powers of Dark- 
ness, at cross roads, in workshops, upon 
the commons, wherever he could collect 
an audience to hear his exhortations. 
Among other personages of note with 
whom he was brought in contact in these 
efforts, was the well-known Beau Nash— 
the monarch of Bath—at which celebrated 
watering-place the dandy and divine en- 
eountered each other. Dr. Stevens says— 


“The incident is interesting, as being the 
first of those public interruptions of his 
ministry which were soon to degenerate 
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into mobs, and agitate most of England 
and Ireland. The fashionable pretender 
hoped to confound the preacher and amuse 
the town, but was confounded himself. 
Wesley says there was great public ex- 
pectation of what was to be done, and he 
was entreated not to preach, for serious 
consequences might happen. The report 
gained him a large audience, among whom 
were many of the rich and fashionable. 
He addressed himself pointedly to high 
and low, rich and poor. Many of them 
seemed surprised, and were sinking fast 
into seriousness, when their champion ap- 
peared, and, coming close to the preacher, 
asked by what authority he did these 
things? By-the authority of Jesus Christ, 
conveyed to me by the now Archbishop of 
Canterbury, when he laid hands upon me 
and said, Take thou authority to preach the 
Gospel, was the reply. This is contrary 
to act of Parliament, this is a conventicle, 
rejoined Nash. Sir, said Wesley, the con- 
venticles mentioned in that act, as the pre- 
amble shows, are seditions meetings; but 
this is not such; here is no shadow of sedi- 
tion; therefore it is not contrary to that 
act. I say it is, replied Nash; and, be- 
sides, your preaching frightens people out 
of their wits. Sir, asked Wesley, did you 
ever hear me preach? No. How, then, 
can you judge of what you never heard? 
Sir, by common report. Common report is 
not enough; give me leave, Sir, to ask, 
is not your name Nash? My name is 
Nash. Sir, continued, Wesley, I dare not 
judge of you by common report. The irony 
was too pertinent to fail of effect. Nash 
paused awhile, but having recovered him- 
self, said, 1 desire to know what these peo- 
ple come here for? One of ‘the people,’ 
replied: Sir, leave him to me; let an old 
woman answer him: you, Mr. Nash, take 
care of your body; we take care of our 
souls, and for the food of our souls we 
come here. His courage quailed before 
the sense and wit of the common people, 
and, without another word, he retreated in 
haste. As Wesley returned, the street was 
full of people hurrying to and fro, and 
speaking emphatic words. But when any 
of them asked, Which is he? and he re- 
plied, I am he, they were awed into silent 
respect.” 


It was not long after this that the itine- 
rant preacher began to be the object of 
popular violence, but the purity of pur- 
pose and earnestness of persuasion which 
characterized him, subdued the rage of the 
multitude. 


“Mobs began to assail the travelling 
evangelists, but they often ‘melted away 
like water, and were as men that had no 
strength,’ before Wesley’s appeals. The 
rabble met him in throngs as he descended 
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from the coach at the door of the Foundry, 
preventing his entrance; but on taking his 
stand in the street and preaching to them 
of ‘righteousness and judgment to come,’ 
they became a quiet and attentive congre- 
gation, and dismissed him with many bless- 
ings. Many more, he says, who came into 
the Foundry as lions, in a short time be- 
came as lambs, the tears trickling down the 
cheeks of those who at first most loudly 
contradicted and blasphemed. A few days 
later a riotous multitude entered the build- 
ing, and attempted to drown his voice by 
their outcries. But soon ‘the hammer of 
the Word brake the rocks in pieces; all 
quietly heard the glad tidings of salva- 
tion.’ On the following Sunday when he 
came home he found an innumerable mob 
aroun the door, who raised a simultane- 
ous shout the moment they saw him. He 
sent his friends into the house, and then 
walking into the midst of the crowd, pro- 
claimed ‘the name of the Lord, gracious 
and merciful, and repenting him of the 
evil.” They stood staring one at another. 
‘I told them,’ he says, ‘ they could not flee 
from the face of this great God, and there- 
fore besought them that we might all join 
together in crying to Him for mercy.’ To 
this they readily agreed. His peculiar 
power was irresistible; he prayed amid 
the awe-struck multitude, and then went 
undisturbed to the little company within.” 


The career of Whitefield is described by 
our historian with a love of the subject no 
less remarkable, and in a style no less 
happy. than are exhibited in his account of 
Wesley. We have room but for a single 
passage, which brings the life of the apostle 
to its affecting and triumphant close. After 
narrating his labours in New York during 
the summer of 1770, the writer says: 


“From New York he went to Boston, 
and wrote in one of his letters that never 
was the Word received with greater eager- 
ness than now, and that all opposition 
seemed to cease. He passed on to New- 
bury where he was attacked with sudden 
illness; but recovering, he resumed his 
route to Portsmouth, N. H. During six 
days he preached there and in the vicinity 
every day. Returning, he addressed a 
vast assembly in the open air at Exeter. 
His emotions carried him away, and he 
prolonged his discourse through two hours. 
It was an effort of stupendous eloguence— 
his last field triumph ; the last of that series 
of mighty sermons which had been re- 
sounding like trumpet blasts thirty-four 
years over England and America. 

“He departed the same day for New- 
buryport, where it was expected he would 
preach on the morrow. While at supper 
the pavement in front of the house, and 
even its hall, were crowded with people 
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impatient to hear a few words from his 
eloquent lips; but he was exhausted, and 
rising from the table, said to one of the 
clergymen who were with him, ‘ Brother, 
you must speak to these dear people; I 
cannot say a word.’ Taking a candle lie 
hastened toward his bed-room, but before 
reaching it he was arrested by the sug- 
gestion of his own generous heart that he 
ought not thus to desert the anxious crowd, 
hungering for the bread of life from his 
hands. Me paused on the stairs to address 
them. He had preached his last sermon; 
this was to be his last exhortation. It 
would seem that some pensive misgiving, 
some vague presentiment touched his soul 
with the saddening apprehension that the 
moments were too precious to be lost in 
rest; he lingered on the stairway, while 
the crowd gazod up at him with tearful 
eyes, as Elisha at the ascending prophet. 
His voice, never, perhaps, surpassed in its 
music and pathos, flowed on until the candle 
which he held in his hand burned away and 
went out in its socket! The next morning 
he was not, for God had taken him!” 


With the death of Whitefield this volume 
of the History of Methodism terminates. 
The extracts we have given from it will 
enable the reader to see that it is both 
interesting and valuable. Three more 
volumes remain to complete the work, in 
which the History of the British and Ameri- 
can branches of the Methodist denomina- 
tion will be brought down to the present 
day. If Dr. Stevens executes the rest of 
his important task with the clearness and 
catholicity he has already displayed, the 
religious and the literary world will be 
under equal obligations to him. 


Tue Lanp anv THE Boox; Or Biblical Il- 
lustrations drawn from the Manners and 
Customs, the Scenes and Scenery, of the 
Holy Land. By W. M. Tuompson, D. D. 
Two Vols. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 1859. [From A. Morris, 97 
Main Street. 


The Holy Land is an inexhaustible sub- 
jectfor book-making. Every year sees large 
additions made to the literature of travel 
by tourists in Palestine, but there has 
been no work published since Lamartine 
more interesting than Dr. Thompson's. 
The author is a missionary whose reve- 
rential feelings are vividly excited by the 
august memories of the localities he visits, 
and though, now and then, the style falls 
below the standard of a correct taste, we 
are content to overlook the fault in con- 
sideration of the good sense, the simplici- 
ty, the fervent spirit and excellent inten- 
tions of the author. We have two objec- 
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tions to urge against the work—first, the 
title is an affectation; and secondly, the 
illustrations are too numerous and com- 
mon. The maps are really valuable, but 
we could very well dispense with the en- 
gravings which represent the most ordina- 
ry objects differing in no respect in the 
Holy Land from those of our own country, 
the sparrows, centipedes, trees, &c., &c., 
and which appear to have been introduc- 
ed for no other purpose than to expand the 
volumes and make them sell. 


Wuat Wi He Do Wirth Ir? A Novel. 
By Sir E. Butwer Lytton. New York: 
~ Ac & Brothers. [From A. Morris, 
97 Main Street. 


The song has ceased, the long enchant- 
ment is over, the tale more delightful than 
any told by Arabian princess has been 
brought to an end; and we are asked to say 
how we liked it and why we liked it, to crit- 
icise coldly the musie which has charmed 
us, discover the spell of the beguiling sto- 
ry; unfold the manner of the delicious de- 
ception. It is an embarrassing question 
for the critic presented by this novel— 
“ What will he do with it?” To praise the 
book is easy, for what are we not justified 
in saying of compliment concerning a nar- 
rativeof imaginary joysand sorrows whieh 
runs on, for the most part, as naturally as if 
it were but a transcript of actual experi- 
ence, and which often overflows with ten- 
derness and breaks into with beauty, while 
underneath the strong currents of passion 
move resistlessly tothe close? Never, per- 
haps, has the genius of Bulwer been so 
variously and brilliantly illustrated as in 
these pages. We see him here as the 
great constructive artist, as the profound 
analyst of human motive, as the sympa- 
thetic interpreter of nature, as the acute ob- 
server of every-day life,as the accomplish- 
ed rhetorician dazzling us with the dia- 
mond gleam of style and yet winning the 
ear by a diction as simple as it is touching, 
and, above and beyond all this, as the man 
recognising his kindred with all that be- 
longs to humanity. We can think of no 
element which does not enter into the book 
in its highest degree, unless it be that of 
fun. Bulwer’s wit is not of that sharp, 
nimble, crackling sort which was exhibi- 
ted by Douglas Jerrold, and which corrus- 
cates in the writings of Thackeray, and 
his humour is not spontaneous like Gold- 
smith’s, nor as sudden and irresistible as 
thatof Dickens. Perhaps the mottoes or 
captions to the chapters in “What Will 
He Do With It?” by turns so complete in 
themselves, and so suggestive, furnish us 
with the best specimens of his wit, while 
the vagrant philosophy of Gentleman 
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Waife at times brightens with the kindliest 
sunshine of his humour. 

And yet there is something to be urged 
against Bulwer, even in the latest and 
best of his novels, which the grateful yet 
discriminating admirer of his genius may 
bring forward, it seems to us, with reason. 
In “The Caxtons,”’ “My Novel” and 
“What Will He Do With It?” the most 
striking of all the points of resemblance 
is the effort made (successfully, we ad- 
mit.) to interest us in the character of 
men who have passed middle-age. Boys 
have had their day in fiction, and we are 
not disposed to complain that a thoughtful 
and matured nature should be substituted 
in the réle of hero, for those downy-lipped 
and inconsiderate young scapegraces who 
outrage all sense of propriety and make 
the best of husbands at the end of the 
volume. But Sir Edward Bulwer’s heroes 
of forty-five or fifty are impostors in this, 
that they are drawn not merely as the 
most accomplished and fascinating of 
beanx esprits—men who have seen the 
world, who can sing the gelebt wnd geliebet 
of poor Thekla, and know the emptiness 
of all things; but as absolutely the ablest 
and greatest men of their age, on whose 
actions hang the destinies of millions, and 
yet that they never do anything to estab- 
lish the justice of the portraiture. There 
is Guy Darrel! in this last story. Sir Ed- 
ward draws him con amore. The great 
lawyer is evidently designed by him as 
the central figure in this elaborate paint- 
ing of English Society. We are told that 
he is the stateliest intellect in the three 
kingdoms. Is there a crisis in Parliament? 
Guy Darrell is wanted. Does the country 
totter? Guy Darrell’s the man for the 
Queen’s money. Does every eye in a vast 
assemblage turn upon some one passing 
by—Qui va la? Guy Darrell. So that the 
recluse of Fawley, the retired Parliamen- 
tarian, must be a great man, and no mis- 
take about it. And yet he never does any- 
thing at all commensurate with the char- 
acter given him. He talks well, but not 
better, though more grandiloquently, than 
Vance or Alban Morley. and not near so 
well, we think, as dearoli Waife. The 
finest exhibition of his moral strength is in 
the midnight scene where Jasper comes 
to murder him, and yet it would be very 
possible for one to have thus triumphed 
over brute force and yet not be able to 
bring the ship of state safely through peril 
with the skilful hand of “the pilot that 
weathered the storm.” The truth is that 
Darrell is altogether surpassed in achieve- 
ment by several of the subordinate per- 
sonages in this novel. Waife’s voluntary 
assumption of guilt in the felony of his 
son; George, the parson’s victory over the 
lawyer’s pride and his earlier conquest 
over his impediment of speech; even the 
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gentle Sophy’s determination, after the in- 
terview with Fairthorn, to bid Lionel fare- 
weil forever, each, in its way, rises to a 
height of action above anything really ac- 
complished by Darrell. 

There is, also, an objectionable feature 
to us in these latest novels of Bulwer, 
which is to be seen in a more marked de- 
gree, in his books of twenty years ago, and 
which we could wish he had left out of 
them. We refer to a certain melodramatic 
air, a kind of burnt-cork and foot-light sub- 
limity imparted to them by the introdue- 
tion of some extraordinary agent who sud- 
denly appears, just in the nick of time, 
like Jack out of a box, or the Deus ex ma- 
china, but utterly unlike any personage of 
real life, to do that which could not indeed 
be done, exactly as it is done, without him, 
but which after all, perhaps, is hardly 
worth doing. The readers of Bulwer will 
recollect the abduction of Fanny Trevan- 
ion in “ The Caxtons” as partaking more 
of the melodrama than of legitimate fic- 
tion; they cannot have forgotten in “ My 
Novel” the startling and trap-door-like ap- 
parition of the Counr Di Prscnigera, in 
small capitals and with a note of admi- 
ration, just at the moment when, (owing 
to the involvements of the plot with a 
view to this very effect) nobody else would 
answer the purpose than that Italian no- 
bleman; and they will be reminded of 
these scenes by the closing coup de theatre, 
in “ What Will He Do With It?” by which 
Vance appears to tell us exactly those 
things about Sophy which we did not wish 
to know, and to extricate her from a most 
ingeniously woven tissue of complications 
which it was quite unnecessary to have 
thrown around her either to heighten our 
interest in her fortunes, or to enforce the 
moral of the story. Why should not So- 
phy have been Darrell’s grand-daughter ? 
Why all the machinery of Gabrielle Des- 
marets and the French bonne, except for 
the indulgence of a love of extravaganza 
which should be left to Charles Reade ? 
Possibly combining with this may have 
been the aristocratic sentiment of not de- 
siring the dignity of Darrell to be lowered. 
Yet is not such a sentiment equally un- 
worthy of Bulwer? 

But we confess we greatly distrust our- 
selves in criticising works which have 
afforded us so much delight as the novel 
now before us. When we recal all the 
pathos of love and of landscape, the po- 
etry, the mirth, the manliness, the elo- 
quence, with which it has blessed us, 
when we think of the lake and the osiers, 
the cottage with its endeared and affec- 
tionate occupants, and the thousand touches 
of beauty in the delineation of scenery 
and character with which it is lighted up, 
we are more than half inclined to say that 
it is the best novel we ever read after all. 
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Letrers From Hien Latitupes; being some 
account of a Voyage in the Schooner Yacht 
“ Foam,” 55 O. M., to Iceland, Jan Mayen, 
and Spitzbergen, in 1856. By Lorp Dur- 
FERIN. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. [From 
A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 


Lord Dufferin is a sailor brave who sail- 
ed far over the Atlantic wave, and found 
his most congenial home in stormy seas on 
board the Foam, which proudly cleft the 
billows surging, and went as far as cold 
Spitzbergen, while not a thought of toil or 
suffering had he, the jolly tar, Lord Duf- 
férin. 

But to change the style, for we have run 
into doggrel without knowing it, let us say 
that a more bracing book we have not read 
for months than this account of a perilous 
voyage to the far North, made in a frail 
little yacht in which a landsman would 
hardly have dared to cross the Irish Chan- 
nel. Itinspires us with a great respect for 
Lord Dufferin’s manliness to see him bra- 
ving the dangers of the polar waters, and 
there is something which challenges our 
admiration in the spirit with which young 
English gentlemen shake off the lethargy of 
the Club Houses in Pall Mall and go away 
into distant and dangerous regions in search 
of adventure. There may be foolhardiness 
in some of their expeditions, and Lord 
Dufferin gives us an illustration of it in his 
bold determination to reach Jan Mayen, 
but the wildest excursion, to stir the blood 
and call into exercise the physical powers 
of the man, is better than the listless Lon- 
don life of billiards and the ballet which 
the Heavyswells are content tolead. The 
literary execution of these letters is admi- 
rable. Lord Dufferin is a wit, a scholar, 
and a poet. His prose style sparkles like 
the icy ocean through which he plunged 
with the sunshine dancing above it, and 
his verses are irradiated with a borealis 
light which suggests the source of their in- 
spiration. An extract or two will help our 
readers in forming a notion of the book, 
and the first we shall give them is descrip- 
tive of yachting in the North Sea— 


“ As, two years before, I had spent a 
week in trying to beat through the Roost of 
Sumburgh under double-reefed trysails, I 
was at home in the weather ; and guessing 
we were in for it, sent down the topmasts, 
stowed the boats in board, handed the fore- 
sail, rove the ridge-ropes, and reefed all 
down. By midnight it blew a gale, which 
continued without intermission until the day 
we sighted Ireland ; sometimes increasing 
to a hurricane, but broken now and then 
by sudden lulls, which used to leave us 
for a couple of hours at a time tumbling 
about on the top of the great Atlantic 
rollers—or Spanish waves, as they are call- 
ed—until I thought the ship would roll the 
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masts outof her. Why they should be called 
Spanish waves, no one seems to know; but 
I had always heard the seas were heavier 
here than in any other part of the world, 
and certainly they did not belie their cha. 
racter. The little ship behaved beautifully, 
and many a vessel twice her size would 
have been less comfortable. Indeed. few 
people can have any notion of the cozi- 
ness of a yacht’s cabin under such circum- 
stances. After having remained for seve- 
ral hours on deck, in the presence of the 
tempest—peering through the darkness at 
those black liquid walls of water, mount- 
ing above you in ceaseless agitation, or 
tumbling over in cataracts of gleaming 
foam—the wind roaring through the rig- 
ging—timbers cracking as ifthe ship would 
break its heart—the spray and rain beating 
in your face—everything around in tu- 
mult—suddenly to descend into the quiet 
of a snug, well-lighted, little cabin, with 
the firelight dancing on the white rosebud 
chintz, the well-furnished bookshelves, and 
all the innumerable knick-knacks that dec- 
orate its walls—little Edith’s portrait look- 
ing so serene—everything as bright and 
fresh as a lady’s boudoir to May Fair—the 
certainty of being a good three hundred 
miles from any troublesome shore—all com- 
bine to inspire a feeling of comfort and 
security difficult to describe.” 


Lord Dufferin’s ideas of safety in a tem- 
pest are droll to us landlubbers and remind 
us of Jack in one of Dibdin’s songs who 
congratulates himself on being afloat in a 
gale and pities the poor fellows on shore. 

The Island of Jan Mayen visited by his 
lordship, is a place rarely touched at by 
navigators and surrounded by vast fields 
of floating ice even at mid-summer. The 
going and returning was equally hazard- 
ous, but the following fine picture of it 
from his pen will. show that he thought 
himself amply compensated for the risks he 
ran, and will further exhibit his powers of 
description : 


“Up to this time we had seen nothing 
of the island, yet I knew we must be with- 
in a very few miles of it; and now, to 
make things quite pleasant, there descend- 
ed upon us a thicker fog than I should 
have thonght the atmosphere capable of 
sustaining; it seemed to hang in solid fes- 
toons from the masts and spars. To say 
that you could not see your hand, ceased 
almost to be any longer figurative ; even 
the ice was hid—except those fragments 
immediately adjacent, whose ghastly bril- 
liancy the mist itself could not quite ex- 
tinguish, as they glimmered round the ves- 
sel like a circle of luminous phantoms. 
The perfect stillness of the sea and sky 
added very much to the solemnity of the 
scene ; almost every breath of wind had 
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fallen, searcely a ripple tinkled against the 
copper sheathing. as the solitary little 
schooner glided along at the rate of half 
a knot or so an hour, and the only sound 
we heard was a distant wash of waters, 
but whether on a great shore, or along a 
belt of solid ice, it was impossible to say. 
In such weather—as the original discov- 
erers of Jan Mayen said under similar 
circumstances— it was easier to hear land 
than to see it.’ Thus, hour after hour 
passed by and brought no change. Fitz 
and Sigurdr—who had begun quite to dis- 
believe in the existence of the island— 
went to bed, while I remained pacing up 
and down the deck, anxiously question- 
ing each quarter of the gray canopy that 
enveloped us. At last, about four in the 
morning, I fancied some change was going 
to take place; the heavy wreaths of va- 
pour seemed to be imperceptibly separat- 
ing, and in a few minutes more the solid 
roof of gray suddenly split asunder, and 
I beheld through the gap—thousands of 
feet overhead, as if suspended in the crys- 
tal sky—a cone of illuminated snow. 

“You can imagine my delight. It was 
really that of an anchorite catching a 
glimpse of the seventh heaven. There 
at last was the long-sought-for mountain, 
actually tumbling down upon our heads. 
Columbus could not have been more 
pleased when—after nights of watching 
—he saw tue first fires of a new hemis- 
phere dance upon the water; nor, indeed, 
searcely less disappointed at their sudden 
disappearance than I was, when—after 
having gone below to wake Sigurdr, and 
tell him we had seen bona fide terra firma 
—I found, on returning upon deck, that 
the roof of mist had closed again, and 
shut out all trace of the transient vision. 
However, I got a clutch of the island, and 
no slight matter should make me let go 
my hold. In the meantime, there was 
nothing for it but to wait patiently until 
the curtain lifted; and no child ever star- 
ed more eagerly at a green drop-scene, in 
expectation of ‘the realm of dazzling 
splendour’ promised iu the bill, than Idid 
at the motionless gray folds that huhg 
round us. At last the hour of liberation 
came; a purer light seemed gradually to 
penetrate the atmosphere, brown turned 
to gray. and gray to white, and white to 
transparent blue, until the lost aorizon en- 
tirely reappeared, except where in one di- 
rection an impenetrable vale of haze still 
hung suspended from the zenith to the sea. 
Behind that vale I knew must lie Jan 
Mayen. 

“A few minutes more, and slowly, si- 
lently, in a manner you could take no 
count of, its dusky helm first deepened to 
a violet tinge, then gradually lifting, dis- 
played a long line of coast—in reality but 
the roots of Beeremberg—dyed of the 
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darkest purple; while, obedient to a com- 
mon impulse, the clouds that wrap its sum- 
mit gently disengaged themselves, and left 
the mountain standing in all the magnifi- 
cence of his 6,870 feet, girdled by a single 
zone of pearly vapour, from underneath 
whose floating folds seven enormous gla- 
ciers rolled down into the sea! Nature 
seemed to have turned scene-shifter, so 
artfully were the phases of this glorious 
spectacle successively developed.” 


Tue Scovurine or THE Wuite Horse; Or, 
the Long Vacation Ramble of a London 
Clerk. By the Author of “ Tom Brown's 
School Days.” Illustrated by Ricnarp 
Doyiz. 12mo., pp. 324. Boston Tick- 
nor and Fields. 1859. [From James 
Woodhouse, 139 Main Street. 


Very odd title for a book, said your re- 
spectful critic, most observant reader, as 
“we,” the critic, opened this handsomely 
printed volume—what can it mean? Do 
you ask the same question? Nothing con- 
nected with stable discipline or veterinary 
practice, we can assure you. The “ White 
Horse” is an old stager who requires pe- 
riodical “ scourings,” but he never lived 
in the flesh, or dashed off a quadrupedal 
hexameter, quaking the campus, like the 
steed celebrated by P. Virgilins Maro, Esq. 
The “White Horse” of whose “Scour- 
ing” an account is here given, belongs to 
the chalk formation, and is nothing more 
nor less than an equine effigy wrought out 
of a Berkshire hillside, by cutting away 
the turf and exposing the cretaceous earth 
beneath, in form and shape of a cadaver- 
ou3 racer at full speed, if we may trust 
the characteristic peucilling which Doyle 
has drawn of it. Now, it is traditional 
that about a thousand years agu, the great 
King Alfred obtained upon this spot a sig- 
nal victory over the Danes, and that in 
commemoration thereof he caused this 
figure of the Cheval Blanc to be carved 
upon the battle-field, probably as typical 
of the great fact that he had ridden rough 
shod over his enemies. Whether the my- 
thos be well founded or not, it is certainly 
true that for many centuries it has been 
the custom of the good people of the 
neighbourhood to gather together and 
“scour” the legendary beast by removing 
the vegetation which had begun to en- 
croach upon his flanks, at which gather- 
ings certain sports and contests of the 
ancient time, such as foot-races, cudgel- 
playing, etc, ete., have been celebrated 
with great spirit. And itis also true that 
a demonstration of this character was 
made as late as the year 1857, out of 
which the author of “Tom Brown's 


School-Boy Days” has compiled a very en- 
tertaining volume. 

The narrative is thrown into the form 
of fiction, in this, that it is supposed to be 
written by a young London Clerk, who, 
having been invited to the “Scouring,” 
leaves the Gray’s Inn Lane chimney pots 
behind him, goes off to Berkshire, wit- 
nesses and takes a hand in the games, and 
falls in love with a certain pretty “ Miss 
Lucy,” of whom we hope it is the author’s 
intention to Jet us hear more one of these 
days. The book is chiefly valuable for 
having collected into a body the local tra- 
ditions of the country, but it owes its great 
charm to the freshness imparted to its 
pages by the introduction of a class of 
people rarely seen in novels, the ruddy- 
cheeked maidensand broad-chested squires 
who never touch upon the circles of aris- 
tocratic society. They are very pleasant 
acquaintances, and though ignered by the 
Court Gazette, it is said that many of them 
can trace back their lineage to the Con- 
quest, and thus establish a claim to anti- 
quity of descent that very few lords and 
ladies can boast. We con:mend the book 
none the less heartily to our readers, be- 
cause of an incompleteness in the love- 
story which will necessitate probably the 
purchase of a subsequent volume wherein 
Dick and Lucy shall absorb the whole at- 
tention. 


Poems. By Frances Anne Kempiz.  Bos- 
ton: Ticknor and Fields, 1859. [From 
A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 


The poems contained in this exquisitely 
printed volume embody the personal expe- 
rience of many years, yet there is little in- 
equality in them, the latest being charac- 
terized by the same qualities of mind and 
heart which were seen in the earliest. It 
is wholly impossible in reading them to 
disconnect the poet from the woman, and 
to forget the intervening domestic life, so 
painfully obtruded before the public, of the 
gifted but eccentric Fanny Kemble. In- 
deed it would appear to be her desire that 
we should see the wilful creature in every 
one of them, so diaphanous is the veil 
thrown over the images of her passion and 
suffering. But the poems themselves are 
extraordinary, revealing a nature, strong, 
wayward, undisciplined, warmed by no ray 
from above, struggling with destiny and at 
times wholly given up to despair, and yet 
sensitively alive to beauty and to the 
“sweet, sad music of humanity.” Weak 
and ill-regulated minds should not com- 
mune with such a spirit, but for such as 
can discern between the false and the true, 
the poems of Mrs. Kemble’s offer much 
that is attractive and even profitable. The 
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lines “On a Symphony of Beethoven” will 
abundantly justify what we have said of 
Mrs. Kemble, and would seem, under an- 
other name, to be a criticism of these very 
poems. Hear them: 


ON A SYMPHONY OF BEETHOVEN. 


Terrible music, whose strange utterance 

Seemed like the spell of some dread con- 
scious trance; 

Motionless misery, impotent despair, 

With beckoning visions of things dear and 
fair ; 

Restless desire, sharp poignant agonies ; 

Soft, thrilling, melting, tender memories; 

Struggle and tempest, and around it all, 

The heavy mufiling folds of some black 
pall 

Stifling it slowly; a wild wail for life, 

Sinking in darkness—a short passionate 
strife 

With hideous fate, crushing the soul to 
earth ; 

Sweet snatches of some melancholy mirth; 

A creeping fear, a shuddering dismay, 

Like the cold dawning of some fatal day; 

Dim faces growing pale in distant lands; 

Departing feet, and slowly severing hands; 

Voices of love, speaking the words of hate, 

The mockery of a blessing come too late; , 

Loveless and hopeless life, with memory, 

This curse that music seemed to speak to 
me. 


In a kindlier mood is conceived the fine 
Sonnet on Shakspeare, which shows the 
sympathy of the great actress with the 
master-mind : 


TO SHAKSPEARE. 


If from the height of that celestial sphere 

Where now thou dwell’st, spirit powerful 
and sweet! 

Thou yet canst love the race that sojourn 
here, 

How must thou joy with pleasure not un- 
meet 

For thy exalted state, to know how dear 

Thy memory is held throughout the earth 

Beyo d the favored land that gave thee 
birth. 

Even in thy seat in Heaven, thou may’st 
receive 

Thanks, praise, and love, and wonder ever 
new, 

From human hearts who in thy verse per- 
ceive 

All that humanity calls good and true; 

Nor dost thou for each mortal blemish 
grieve, 

They from thy glorious works have fallen 

. away, 

As from thy soul its outward form of clay. 


With these extracts, we lay down the 
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volume, sorrowing only that a muse at once 
so daring and so delicate, so moved by 
stormy feeling and wrapt in ethereal fan- 
cies, should utter her oracles from the tri- 
pod of the Pythoness rather than sing them 
to the harp of St. Cecilia. 


Tue Last Days or Jesus; or The Appear- 
ance of our Lord during the Forty Days 
between the Resurrection and Ascension. By 
T. V. Moors, D.D., Richmond, Va. Phil- 
adelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publi- 
cation. [From the Author. 


This modest volume is one of rare and 
original merit, and will be read with plea: - 
ure by Christians everywhere. Dr. Moore 
has interpreted many hidden significances 
in the record of our Saviour’s second life 
on earth, and furnished the material for 
much profitable reflection to the thoughtful 
student of the New Testament. The style 
of the book, like that of Dr. Moore’s ser- 
mons, is unpretending, yet clear and some- 
times eloquent, and, while it is evident 
that he is thinking much more of what he 
is about to say than of the manner of say- 
ing it, the commentary is a model of Scrip- 
tural exegesis. Without the ambition of 
authorship, and desirous only of accom- 
plishing a good work, Dr. Moore is every 
day making himself a reputation which 
will long survive him, and linger in the vis- 
ible church on earth like a fragrant mem- 
ory. 


Tue Banks or New York: Their Dealers ; 
The Clearing House and the Panic f 
1857 ;, With a Financial Chart. By J. 
S. Gisrons. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. [From A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 


A book of great humour and pleasantry, 
notwithstanding its somewhat forbidding 
title, in which the reader, who is not de- 
terred thereby from purchasing it, will 
find many novel hints of the modus ope- 
randi of Wall Street, affording him a deep 
insight into the whole philosophy of kite- 
flying and a creditable acquaintance with 
the financial zoology of Bulls and Bears. 
Mr. Gibbons is thoroughly “ posted up” as 
they say on ’change, with his subject, and 
understands Banks as well as Professor 
Agassiz does turtles, and he has been as- 
sisted in the preparation of the volume by 
an exceedingly clever artist, whose draw- 
ings, though they add nothing to the in- 
trinsic value of the treatise, are yet high- 
ly diverting and vraisemblant. We think 
there are few persons who would not de- 
rive two or three hours of amusement 
from * The Banks of New York.” 
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A Criticat Dictionary or Eneuisu Lirera- 
TURE, AND British AND AMBRICAN AU- 
tHorSs, Living and Deceased. From the 
Earliest Accounts to the middle of the 
Nineteenth Century. Containing Thirty 
Thousand Biographies and Literary No- 
tices, with Forty Indexes of Subjects. 
By S. Austiy ALuisonE. Volume I. 8vo. 
pp- 1005. Philadelphia. Childs & Peter- 
son, 602 Arch Street. [From the author. 


A magnum opus, indeed, as may be seen 
from the title, which we have given in 
full. We question whether any single 
work has ever been published calling for 
a larger industry or more pains-taking re- 
search in its preparation. When we con- 
sider the extended field of Mr. Allibone’s 
labours ; the appalling number of volumes 
and pamphlets which he was compelled 
to examine; the vast array of obscure au- 
thors, whose writings, never remarkable 
for power or brillianey, sank rapidly be- 
neath the waves of time, yet whom it was 
obligatory on the compiler to rescue from 
entire oblivion; when, in addition to all 
this, we reflect upon the constantly aug- 
menting demands upon his notice by liv- 
ing authors who have produced scores of 
works while he has been engaged in get- 
ting this first volume ready for the press, 
we cannot but marvel at the patience and 
perseverance by which so noble a result 
has been accomplished. It was justly 
thought a wonderful example of persistent 
application before unequalled, when Mrs. 
Cowden Clarke gave to the literary public 
her “Complete Concordance of Shake- 
speare,”’ but in that case the labour was 
purely mechanical, the materials were few 
and easily managed, and the completion 
of the work was only a question of eye- 
sight and time. Mr. Allibone’s materials 
were scattered through many libraries and 
lay widely separate in Titanesque ency- 
clopwiias and insignificant brochures, and 
the satisfactory performance of the duties 
he had assumed demanded the exercise of 
rare mental qualities as well as the exhi- 
bition of that industry wherein the bee is 
man’s equal and the ant his superior. 
Perspicuity of style, the faculty of com- 
parison, good taste in selection and ar- 
rangement, and the power of analysis, all 
these were required at Mr. Allibone’s 
hands, and all these, we may safely say, 
are apparent in his pages. It would bea 
serious injustice to that gentleman to ren- 
der him only the praise due to indefatiga- 
ble enterprise, and pass sub silentio his 
well-considered criticisms and valuable 
monographs on some of the greatest names 
in all literature. Let us then mention 
with especial commendation the articles 
on Burke, Bunyan, James Fenimore Cooper, 
the poet Cowper, De Foe, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, Goldsmith, Jeffrey and Junius, as pre- 
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senting estimates of these authors equal- 
ly distinguished by justice and compact- 
ness, 

It would be idle to expect entire accu- 
racy in a work so immense as this, nor 
could it have been hoped that sins of omis- 
sion would be avoided, and so we observe, 
in examining this volume, several matters 
of either sort which we bring to the at- 
tention of the author simply that he may 
make the proper correction, feeling assur- 
ed that it is the desire both of limself and 
the publishers that this Dictionary of Eng- 
lish Literature should be as nearly per- 
fect as possible. Of course, they will un- 
derstand that we bave been able to give 
the volume only a cursory examination. 
First for errors typographical. 

Chatterton died in 1770, not in 1780, as 
stated on page 371. 

The proper orthography of the eminent 
Scotchman who was believed by some to 
be Junius, was Lachlan McLean, on the 
authority of Sir David Brewster. On page 
1002, it is given as “Laughlin Macleary,” 
and on page 1004 as “Lachlan McLane.” 

Omissions. 

In the article on Charlotte Bronté, there 
is no mention made of “ The Professor.” 

The Westover MSS. of William Byrd 
are not noticed. 

Among the Virginia authors who are in- 
cluded, we do not find Jos. G. Baldwin, 
St. Leger L. Carter, John E. Edwards, 
James Barron Hope, and Edward William 
Johnston. 

We need not disavow any spirit of 
hypercriticism in citing these matters for 
correction. The Dictionary claims to be 
all-embracing, and wherever there is an 


error or an omission, it should be reme- 
died. 


Tue American Cycropapia: A Popular 
Dictionary of General Knowledge. Edit- 
ed by Grorce Rietey and Caries A. 
Dana. Volume IV. (Brownson—Char- 
tres) 8vo. pp. 766, ix. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. [From J. W. Randolph, 
121 Main Street. 


The fourth volume of the new Cyclo- 
pedia has been on our library shelves for 
some weeks and the frequency with which 
we have had to consult its pages mean- 
while has enabled us to speak with more 
confidence of the merits of the work than 
we have spoken hitherto. The favourable 
judgment pronounced by us on the pre- 
ceding volumes we can therefore reiterate 
with greater emphasis, and we feel that 
it would be doing injustice to the compi- 
lers and publishers not to say that we con- 
sider it one of the very best compendiums 
of popular information ever issued from 
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the American press. We claim to be suffi- 
ciently on the alert for narrow-minded 
jealousy and partial judgments, in such 
publications, where Southern men and 
Southern honour are concerned, and we 
can truly declare that, so far as the Edi- 
tors have proceeded with their labours, 
the fullest justice has been awarded to our 
ewn section of the Union. We have re- 
cently been constrained to express our 
views, at some length and very decidedly, 
with reference to Mr. Dana’s treatment of 
Southern authors in the preparation of 
another imposing work—The Household 
Book of Poetry—and it therefore becomes 
us to acknowledge with the stronger praise 
his catholic spirit manifested in the Cy- 
clopwdia. 

Of the contents of the fourth volume 
so multifarious and exhaustive of the 
alphabetical range over which they run, 
we know not which department is the 
most valuable. Much of the material is 
quite new, as for example, the papers re- 
lating to the Mexican War, embracing the 
battles of Buena Vista, Cerro Gordo and 
Chapultepec, and the full biographies of 
Buchanan, Calhoun and Cass. We have 
also in the foreign memoirs many original 
sketches of distinguished characters, liv- 
ing and dead, such as Buckle, Count Buol, 
Charles Buller, Chaix D’Est Ange, &c. In 
theological exposition, we have an able ar- 
ticle on Calvin, and in military art half a 
dozen pages on Cannon. In geography 
there are several admirable items—the 
careful and interesting description of 
Charleston is said to be from the compe- 
tent hand of W. Gilmore Simms. Alto- 
gether we may reasonably conclude from 
the excellence of the fourth volume that 
the Cyclopedia is no longer an experi- 
ment, but a splendid success. 


Our acknowledgments are due to William 
Prescott Smith, Esq., the efficient Master 
of Transportation on the Baltimore and 
Ohio Rail Road, for a copy of the Thirty- 
Second Annual Report of the President 
and Directors to the Stockholders of the 
Company. Mr. Smith is known to the 
reading public for his admirable volume 
on the great Railway Celebrations of 1857, 
and a considerable portion of this Report 
has been prepared by him. Though 
abounding in statistics, we have found it 
interesting, for the style is luminous and 
the figures very striking. After a careful 
perusal of the document, we have come to 
the conclusion that it demands a greater 
degree of administrative talent to fill Mr. 
Smith’s office than it does to be Governor 
of Rhode Island; and that we would just 
as soon undertake to command the Para- 
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guay Expedition as to arrange the Master 
of Transportation’s Time Tables. The B. 
& O. R. R. is a great institution, and it has 
an excellent officer in Mr. Smith. who 
understands how to represent it on convi- 
val occasions as well as in his apartment at 
the Camden Station, and who is as much 
at home in a coterie of artists and authors 
as among engine-drivers and brakesmen. 





We continue to receive, through Mr. 
James Woodhouse, the Richmond agent 
for the publishers, the American reprints 
of the Foreign Reviews and Blackwood’s 
Magazine from Messrs. Leonard Scott & 
Company of New York. The character 
of these works is so well known that 
commendation of them is supererogatory. 
The only one which does not always chal- 
lenge our respect even while combatting 
our opinions, is the Westminster, and yet 
in this we find occasionally something of 
excellence. It were idle to expect that 
these organs of English sentiment should 
conform to our Cisatlantic ideas, so that 
we are not disposed to quarrel with them, 
except when we fall upon some such nar- 
row and ‘intolerant article as that in the 
Edinburgh for the October quarter, 1858, 
on the Slave Trade. In general, we read 
them with equanimity and a large share 
of satisfaction. Blackwood has recently 
surpassed itself in brilliancy and geniality. 
Besides the delightful novel by Bulwer 
just completed, there has appeared during 
the past twelve months a series of papers 
by some new and charming contributor, 
under the quaint titles of “A Plea for 
Shams,” “How to Boil Peas,” &c., &c., 
which would indicate the coming of a new 
Elia. We cordially commend the Amer- 
ican reprints to our readers. All are to 
be obtained for Ten Dollars. 





Among our exchanges, there is none 
whose visits are more agreeable than the 
Christian Examiner, the semi-monthly mag- 
azine of the Unitarian Church published 
in Boston. Of course the peculiar reli- 
gious tenets of the work are without the 
pale of the Messenger’s recognition, and we 
neither condemn nor approve them, but 
the articles are invariably marked by abil- 


ity and literary finish. At times it con- 


tains matter which we consider objection- 
able as regards slavery, but its views are 
never offensively set forward, while the 
artistle and literary criticisms of the work 
may rank with the best that appear either 
in England or America. The number for 
January, 1859, is an excellent specimen of 
its general merits. The price of subscrip- 
tion is Four Dollars a year. Address Cros- 
by, Nichols & Co., Boston. 





